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The key to all our human disorder is organized 
education, comprehensive and universal.zs_.In our 
modern world * * * there has grown up a new idea 

* « « and that is the idea that one can go on learning 


right up to the end of life. 


— Wells; Salvaging of Civilization. 
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The largest and one of the most 
successful annual meetings of the 
Illinois Library Association was 
held in Chicago, October 19, 1921, 
at the Chicago Beach Hotel. 


The President, Mr. J. S. Cleav- 
inger, and his program committee 
arranged a program that was inter- 
esting, practical and helpful to all 
members of the association. 


The proceedings of the meeting 
is published, as a supplement to this 
issue of Illinois libraries. 


On Friday night the association 
was the guest at dinner of the Chi- 
cago public libraries and the Chi- 
cago library club. The speakers of 
the evening were some of the most 
noted of Chicago authors—Edna 
Ferber, Mrs. Lucy Fitch Perkins, 
Clara Louise Burnham and Harriet 
Monroe, the editor of Poetry. 


Mr. Lorado Taft spoke on Com- 
munity consciousness at the last 


general session on Saturday morn- 
ing, thus leaving with everyone who 
heard him an earnest desire to re- 
turn home and to do what could be 
done to make the home town at- 
tractive. 


A greater degree of permanence 
was given the different sections 
through the election of a chairman 
for the ensuing year. Mr. C. M. 
Higgins of Savanna, was elected 
chairman of the Trustee’s section, 
Miss Pearl I. Field, Librarian of the 
Legler branch, Chicago, of the Pub- 
lic library section, Dr. Theodore W. 
Koch, Librarian of North Western 
University, of the College and refer- 
ence section. The School section 
will probably hereafter have its 
special meeting in connection with 
the High School Conference which 
meets annually at the University of 
Illinois. 


The following officers were 
elected: Miss Ida Wright, Presi- 
dent; Miss Mary Bostwick Day, 
First Vice-President, Dr. Edwin 
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Wiley, Second Vice-President; Miss 
Nellie Parham, Secretary; Miss 
Lois F. Shortess, Treasurer. 


Miss Wright has appointed her 
committees and hopes to have the 
program for next year well under 
way by the first of the year. 


This year marks the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the enactment of the 
first law providing for a tax for pub- 
lic libraries in Illinois. 





Illinois was one of the first states in 
the Middle West to adopt Library 
Legislation. 


The early experiences of Peoria 
in attempting to establish a library 
drove home the idea that libraries 
could be maintained by a tax in 
much the same way as public 
schools. Mr. E. S. Wilcox who 
afterwards became the librarian of 
the Peoria public library, drafted 
the bill. Samuel Caldwell, Repre- 
sentative from Peoria, introduced 
the bill into the legislature March 
23, 1871. 


Early in 1872, after the Chicago 
fire the Mayor of Chicago appointed 
a committee to look after necessary 
library legislation. The committee 
drafted a bill and brought it to 
Springfield, and there learned of the 
Peoria measure. This bill had found 
a number of friends, and passed the 
House with a vote of 124 yeas and 
4 nays, and the Senate with 34 yeas 
and only one nay. It was approved 
by the Governor on March 7, 1872. 


The act has been repeatedly 
amended. The original draft fur- 
nished the basis for the library laws 
of other states. 

Following is a list of the libraries 
that were established in Illinois in 
1872, the first year under the new 
law: 

Elgin, April 2; Chicago, April 3; 
Rockford, June 17; Warsaw, July 1; 
East St. Louis, July 16; Rock Is- 
land, August 12; Moline, Novem- 
ber; Oregon, December 3. 
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THE LIBRARIAN’S DUTY TO HIS PROFESSION.* 


[Cart B. Ropen, Librarian, 


We speak of our calling as a pro- 
fession, and even as we speak we 
mentally align ourselves with those 
ancient and honorable professions 
that minister to the great and funda- 
mental needs of mankind, the needs 
of the soul, the body, and most 
prized of man’s possession, his 
rights and liberties. 

Religion, Medicine, Law—these 
three—and when we add a fourth, 
Education, ministering to the needs 
of the mind, we do not thereby alter 
nor diminish the dignity and excel- 
lence of that glorious company to 
the circle of whose fellowship we 
claim admittance. 

Yet we have no body of doctrine 
running back to a time ‘whereof the 
memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary. We have no treasury of 
accumulated lore derived from the 
ancient folkways. We have no di- 
vine revelation upon which to base 
our claims to a ministry. 

We have only a faith, not yet 
shared by all of our generation, 
which I have heard questioned even 
by one of our own most distin- 
guished colleagues, that we are doing 
useful work, and on the basis of 
that belief we profess and call our- 
selves a profession. 

Now, I hold that there is a mater- 
ial distinction between that form of 
ministry that constitutes the essence 
of the professions,—which, in the 
words we have just heard, ‘have 
their contacts with souls, not with 
things’-—and that other form of use- 
fulness, which may be almost, but 
not quite, equally exalted called 
Service. 

If we were only content to waive 
our claims to professional honors, 
and to be known as good and faith- 
ful servants, we should be safe in 
pointing to the services we are al- 
ready rendering, and to their stead- 
ily widening scope, seeking to com- 
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prehend every human relationship 
and activity, from the cradle to the 
grave, in business, in pleasure, in 
learning and in leisure. 

But if we still persist in our aspi- 
ration to be classed among the pro- 
fessions I begin to fear that the very 
variety and multiplicity of our serv- 
ices is raising up a cloud, already 
larger than a man’s hand, which is 
threatening to come between us 
and those ideals of ministry that we 
must keep ever before us, clear and 
undimmed; as our professional ab- 
jective. It is not the objective that 
is in danger, nor yet those ideals, 
for they are of the eternal verities. 
It is only our poor human faculty of 
envisioning them that is being 
threatened by this cloud. 

This cloud is the swarm of spec- 
ialists and specialties into which we 
are breaking ourselves up, disinteg- 
rating our former solidarity and 
tending to dissipate our unity of ef- 
fort, of objective. Tending, as it 
were, to render ourselves less and 
less capable, or at least prone, to see 
the woods because of the multitude 
of trees we are cultivating. 

We now have many kinds of li- 
brarians: for schools, for colleges, 
for universities, for doctors, for law- 
yers, for bankers and business men. 
All true and zealous servants, each 
intent upon developing his own 
specialty and jointly and severally 
making splendid contributions to 
the efficiency with which the work 
of the world is done. 

But I submit that helping to do 
the work of the world is but one, 
and that the least vital, dynamic, 
element of the professional function. 
I do not in the least mean to mini- 
mize the character or the value of 
the service we are rendering in thus 
mobilizing the printed word in aid 
of research, in industry, in all that 
helping to do the work of the world 


ee 
*A paper read before the American Library Association, Detroit, June 30, 1922. 
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involves and implies. Speed the 
day when every art and every craft, 
every artisan and every craftsman 
shall have progressed so far, under 
the tutelage of his respective librar- 
ian as to admit and accept the les- 
sons of experience as they are dem- 
onstrated and recorded in books. 
Thus, indeed, will the kinship of 
nations, of the ages and of men be 
promoted and cemented. 


But let us not forget that there 
was a time when lawyers scorned 
to accept a fee and defended the 
right for the sake of the right, when 
the offices of priest, physician and 
teacher were united in one person, 
and each and all were offered up in 
ministry as equally to the glory of 
God. 

If we translate this phrase, the 
glory of God into terms of modern 
currency and speak of the service 
of humanity, and if, moreover, we 
take into account the complexities 
of modern life which have forced 
professions to stoop a little from 
those pinnacles of altruism where 
once they dwelt in ethereal isola- 
tion, we shall still find, I think, that 
they have not altogether abandoned 
their former positions; that they are 
still true to the professional vows 
by which they were dedicated to the 
service of humanity, which is a 
Ministry, even while they are en- 
gaged in the service of men, which 
is Service. That margin surround- 
ing the day’s work, which must be 
kept clean and fair in order that the 
imperishable contributions of each 
age and generation to the next may 
be inscribed upon it, is what it 
seems to me, characterizes and dig- 
nifies the professions. It is this idea 
of a margin that I have been trying 
to lay hold of. 


Now, though we have no revela- 
tion once delivered to the saints, 
and no majestic foundation of prin- 
ciples upon which to rear our prac- 
tice; though we have not yet had 
time even to agree upon a canon of 
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ethics, and the fiftieth birthday of 
our corporate consciousness is stil] 
four years away, yet we have had 
entrusted to our ministerial offices 
two of the most respectable and, on 
the whole, most important manifes. 
tations of Divine Grace known jp 
the world since the dawn of history: 
Books and the Human Race. With 
two subjects of such magnitude to 
work upon, there is surely ample 
room for professional ministrations, 
if we find that we still have left any 
considerable margin over and above 
the day’s work in the service of 
men, that we may devote to the 
service of humanity. I think we 
have such a margin, although it is 
not a very generous one, nor as 
generous as it once was, and shows 
here and there a finger print of the 
market-place. 


To serve humanity means to help 
it upward from plateau to plateau 
in that steady but painful climb 
towards some sort of a consumma- 
tion, to which it has been prede- 
stined by the power or force or im- 
pulse that moves on the face of the 
waters, call it Evolution, or Destiny, 
or God, or what you will. That is 
the sort of service that is profes- 
sional and for which the _profes- 
sional margin must be kept pure and 
wide. 


I think no one will be found to dis- 
pute the assertion that libraries havea 
contribution to make to this momen- 
tum that is driving the race forward. 
Indeed I am not at all sure that the 
free public library movement is not 
the very particular contribution that 
this age has been preordained to make. 
Preordained? Mr. Henry said, on 
Wednesday morning, that one must 
be preordained or one can never be 
truly ordained to any kind of ministry 
whatever. The question seems to be 
whether we are going to be able to 
keep the fact of our preordination and 
our ordination steadily before our owt 
eyes, and whether we are not standing 
in peril of selling our birthright fora 
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mess of highly satisfying and very 
savory pottage. 

It is service to men—highly satisfy- 
ing service—to teach the celebrated 
man in the street to earn more dollars, 
raise more hens, to win more and more 
of earthly prizes by using library 
books. 

It is service to humanity, our pro- 
fessional margin, to bring Books and 
the Human Race together to the end 
that Books may lend the impetus of 
their inspiration toward hastening that 

“one far-off Divine Event, toward 

which the whole creation moves” ; 
to grasp that man in the street by the 
soul and lift him into contact with 
other souls, to set him ‘silent upon a 
peak in Darien’ with Keats, send him 
with Plato to seek the Unknown God, 
with Dante into Hell, or with Words- 
worth to contemplate the Intimations 
of Immortality. 

The Trustees’ meeting held in this 
room last Tuesday afternoon afforded 
startling evidence of the reaction that 


follows upon even a partial realization 
of the mission of librarianship in its 


contact with souls. Of course, the 
trustees that were here were of the 
sort that had caught a glimmer of the 
vision. The other kind does not come 
to Trustees’ meetings. 


Their unanimous, spontaneous, al- 
most naive testimony to their realiza- 
tion of the implications and propor- 
tions of the task and opportunities con- 
fronting their own particular institu- 
tions, welling up from the hearts of 
these men, all unperceived by the as- 
semblage intent upon questions of 
revenue and administration, rested 
like a benison upon its deliberations 
and made this, in spiritual values as 
contrasted with mere shop talk, one 
of the most significant meetings of this 
crowded week. 

Business men, lawyers, ministers, as 
they were, were thrilled and filled, not 
by the promise of service to them- 
selves nor to the affairs of the world, 
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but each in turn affirming in tones 
of wonderment and conviction his be- 
lief in the validity of the splendid com- 
mission entrusted to the American 
public library, one and indivisible, as 
an agency of culture, as an instrument 
of education not second to the public 
schools, as an element in the irresist- 
ible and preordained current of pro- 
gress that is lifting the Human Race 
from age to age, from plane to plane, 
upward to its destiny. 

“Make the library known to all the 
world, as we have come to know it” 
was their cry, and to one nearer, at 
least, it seemed like the first and great 
commandment to us in our search after 
our professional duty. And the sec- 
ond is like unto it: That we know the 
library ourselves, as they have come to 
know it.” On these two command- 
ments hang all the laws of the proph- 
ets.” To contrive to keep steady and 
undimmed before us the high ideals of 
a service to humanity to which a fair 
and generous margin of our time and 
talents is to be dedicated. To set a 
small taper now and again upon this 
altar and keep it alight even in such 
a gusty place as this where the con- 
trary winds and cross currents of 
many sessions, sections, and round 
tables and the whole lowering cloud of 
specialties, to the strenuous pursuit of 
which we have given over the week, 
may yet extinguish its feeble flame un- 
less we guard it faithfully. 

Books and the Human Race: Li- 
brarianship to Humanity. That is a 
task of professional proportions, for 
the promotion of which we must con- 
trive to save, to rescue, perhaps, a 
margin of professional ministry. And 
when we have all been brought to ac- 
cept this commission, and have suc- 
ceeded in gaining recognition from the 
world of men that our fulfillment of it 
is a vital contribution to its continued 
upward flight, then we shall have ac- 
complished our full duty to our pro- 
fession, for then we shall have a pro- 
fession. 
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THE LIBRARY AS A MUNICIPAL INVESTMENT.* 
[Witt1am L. PiepLow, Trustee of Milwaukee Public Library.] 


In our glorious country we have 
no governing class separate and apart 
from the class to be governed. The 
people are the lawmakers and the 
rulers, and at the same time they are 
ruled by the law, obedient to their 
self-chosen government and _ respect 
the laws that they have made. 

Back of the proposition assigned 
for discussion: “What must be done 
to secure increased funds from taxa- 
tion for the needs of public Librar- 
ies”, we must recognize first of all the 
great fundamental principle of merit, 
if we are to get the popular support. 
The axiom “He profits most who 
serves best” is applicable and should 
govern. 

The plan to get increased funds 
from taxation for public libraries first, 
in order to be able to do big things 
for the people must be reversed to a 
program that the library do big things 
for the people, in order that the people 
may be ready to give more money to 
the library. 

It is a perplexing problem of our 
present day for governmental officials 
to meet the existing and the growing 
needs for public expenditures. 

Well Spent Tax Money Fruitful. 

Taxation, in and of itself, is not 
an evil, though many so regard it. 
Taxes support government, and when 
wisely expended such money is the 
most fruitful, the most productive of 
good results, of any money that can 
be spent. It depends whether taxes 
that are collected are spent in a pro- 
ductive or destructive way, whether 
they increase or decrease the happi- 
ness, the welfare, and the productive 
power of the people as a whole. 


The reasons for a policy of the fos- 
tering of libraries by government are 
admirably set forth in the beautiful 
language of that great document which 
“has produced effects of a more dis- 
tinct and marked and lasting character 


than any law ancient or modern”, to 
use the words of Webster—the Ordi- 
nance of 1787—when it says, “Relj- 
gion, Morality and Knowledge being 
necessary for good government, and 
the happiness of mankind, schools and 
the means of education shall forever 
be encouraged’. The public library as 
a means of education is necessary for 
good government, for the safety and 
preservation of the State. Therefore, 
public libraries are entitled and must 
receive proper financial support. 

An illiterate people cannot carry 
on self-government successfully. 
Monarchial and aristocratic forms of 
government may be better maintained 
by keeping their subjects in ignorance, 
but for the perpetuation of democratic 
institutions, the education of the citi- 
zen is a necessity. 


American Government Rests Upon 
Popular Education. 


Today citizens generally recognize 
that the system of our American Gov- 
ernment rests upon popular education. 
That is why we have made elementary 
school attendance compulsory. Now, 
while the public school system affects 
the young people alone, the public li- 
brary gives to everybody, old or young, 
after he had obtained the fundamen- 
tals of education, a post-graduate 
course in an enlarged field and for 
practical service. The public library 
has become the great continuation 
school for the people. Every legiti- 
mate means should be employed to in- 
duce all to become life members. 


Centralized Control of Municipal 
Funds Necessary With Minimum 
and Maximum Limitations. 


The levying of taxes for public li- 
braries in most, if not all American 
cities, is in the hands of the Common 
Council. And this is as it should be, 
for there must be a central control of 


* An address delivered before the Trustee’s section of the American Library Ass0- 


ciation, Detroit, June 27, 1922. 
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a city’s financial budget. However, 
the Board of Trustees of a public li- 
brary should be allowed to determine, 
within the limits of the law, the 
amount of money to be appropriated 
for Library purposes. 

The public library interests will be 
best subserved by giving the Board of 
Trustees virtual control of the finances 
within limits. A minimum and maxi- 
mum limit should be fixed by legisla- 
tive authority. There should be per- 
fect freedom as to the amount to be 
collected up to the minimum, but be- 
yond this limit up to the maximum 
the Board of Trustees should be re- 
quired to show the needs for increased 
funds to the City Council. To con- 
tend that library trustees be permitted 
to levy taxes while withholding the 
same right from the health, police, fire, 
park and other boards, is to assume 
that public library trustees are super- 
ior beings to their official brethern, 
and deserve special consideration. 
This would not be admitted. 

The idea that there should be a 
democratically constituted body in city 
government, to keep all its affairs run- 
ning smoothly and uniformly is a 
sound one. To allow each municipal 
board to levy taxes for every purpose 
its members think necessary, would 
result disastrously, the aggregate is 
sure to be excessive. The City Coun- 
cil is logically the body which should 
act as the balance wheel in so adjust- 
ing the expenditures of the several 
branches of the city government as to 
bring them all within reasonable 
bounds; and from the standpoint that 
the library is distinctly a municipal af- 
fair, no valid objection can be urged 
to lodging the power of appropriation 
of funds beyond a minimum fixed by 
law in the City Council. That the 
City Council must be convinced is a 
challenge to us to make every library 
activity helpful and sane. It must be 
borne in mind that library trustees are 
appointed officials, whereas members 
of City Councils are directly elected 
by the people and so are directly re- 
sponsible to them. 
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Public Libraries Must Serve All. 


What then must be done to secure 
increased funds from taxation for the 
needs of Public Libraries? Trustees 
and Librarians must dedicate them- 
selves to the supremely important task 
of building a better America through 
better libraries in charge of profes- 
sionally minded librarians, and ad- 
minister them in a manner free from 
the cramping influence of sectarian 
and partisan control, narrowness of 
vision and class consciousness. 

Every citizen must be made ac- 
quainted with the great work that the 
public libraries are doing and can do. 
Their shelves point the way to self- 
education, the volumes offer the means 
for the broadest culture and special 
training. Not only are the classics and 
the wit and wisdom of past ages of- 
fered, but also the best of modern 
thought, and of practical subjects 
abound—collections on business, on 
engineering, on agriculture, on house- 
keeping, on mechanics, on all the 
trades. There is something in the li- 
brary for every businessman and 
worker as well as for the scholar. The 
childrens’ interests are not neglected. 
A rich selection is provided for them, 
to which the love of reading is the 
key. 

Public libraries function to furnish 
information to the general public for 
systematic, responsible and unpartisan 
guidance of public thinking. In this 
institution are gathered the history 
and teachings of all humanity whereof 
records are available ; not only its great 
achievements, but its sacrifices, suffer- 
ings and failures. Opportunity is thus 
afforded the people to “weigh and con- 
sider” not only the voices of today 
but the judgment of centuries. 

Through a spiritual quickening of 
the community, the radiant influence 
of inspiration and enthusiasm, the 
enormous social value of public library 
service will prove a force of dynamic 
power. 

Societies and organizations for liter- 
ary, scientific, and educational pur- 
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poses should be encouraged to hold 
their meetings in public libraries, 
within reach of the books and periods- 
cals they may wish to consult. This 
use of public library plants can be 
extended until every field pertaining 
to the happiness and the welfare of the 
people deemed worthy of such broad 
civic service is covered, for the fact is 
that public libraries if not already, are 
fast becoming the center of the civic, 
the intellectual, the educational life 
of communities. 

It must be demonstrated to the lead- 
ers in professional work, in business, 
in industry, in politics, in civic better- 
ment, that the public library is of gen- 
uine value. Moreover the Public Li- 
brary must make itself indispensable 
to the officials of the city. The mayor, 
seeking to settle a trackless trolley 
problem should be furnished informa- 
tion of the experience of other cities, 
and the aldermen supplied with com- 
parative data on street paving, sewer- 
age, street lighting, municipal water 


work, and other timely subjects of 
interest to them. 


Publicity. 


Municipal activities have so in 
creased in scope and in expense that 
taxes have mounted rapidly and the 
public is ‘apt to become impatient. 
Public libraries have then competition 
for appropriations of the tax funds 
and many organizations are back of 
municipal activities which demand tax 
support. The only salvation for a li- 
brary is to get into the consciousness 
of every citizen in the community and 
particularly the live wires,—the per- 
sons who do things. We must see to 
it that the public library has more 
boosters than has any other activity. 
An eternal and aggressive policy of 
publicity must be followed, publicity 
which is secured in part through ser- 
vice as I have outlined, and publicity 
which employs every art and method 
known to the advertiser. Posters, 
lists, newspapers, reading courses, in 
short everything that forces the li- 
brary into the consciousness of the 
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people—not in a boasting way, but in 
order that the people may be gradually 
convinced that a public library is a 
utility and not a luxury. 


This is Fundamental. 


For an increased public library ap- 
propriation, there must be valid rea- 
sons. These when properly presented, 
are bound to receive consideration b 
the average city official, be he alder- 
man or mayor. It is up to trustees and 
librarians to prove the necessity or 
desirability for additional funds. If 
done in a right spirit and with intelli- 
gence, who dare say it will not be 
forthcoming ? 

It is the duty of Public Library 
Trustees to practise intelligent and 
well-directed economies, but it would 
be no economy—it would, on the con- 
trary, be profligate waste—to permit 
worthwhile book selections, or living 
wage schedules, or needed expansion 
to be passed up year after year. 

We need not be apologetic about 
our institution. No cause can be 
greater than that which seeks to raise 
America’s manhood and womanhood 
to the highest power of true citizen- 
ship. Hence, let us fight valiantly for 
a financial support of public libraries 
so that their future may not become 
imperiled; so that good libraries will 
abound, so that librarians will be prop- 
erly compensated. 

Until we discover a surer way to 
develop good citizens than through 
free public education, upon which the 
foundation of a sound national life are 
necessarily built, it behooves all loyal, 
patriotic Americans to stand solidly 
back of our public schools and public 
libraries. 

In conclusion let me say that I have 
tried to emphasize these points: _ 

First, we must recognize the princi- 
ple that there must be a centralized 
control of municipal expenditures 
vested in a democratically constituted 
body—the city council. 

Second, in order to make good with 
the city council and with the people 
we must be ready to serve every indi- 
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vidual in the community,—public of- 
ficials, business men, professional men, 
manufacturers, and mechanics, as well 
as scholars. 

Third, a library’s work, no matter 
how good, will not result in adequate 
appropriations unless we force into 
the consciousness of every citizen the 
fact that the library is in fact ready 
to serve all, that it is a public utility 
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Art Extension Committee 
of the Better Community Move- 
ment of the University of  IIli- 
nois held the Fall conference on 
board the Golden Eagle on a trip 
down the Illinois and Mississippi 
rivers October ist-6th. 

The arrangements for both the 
trip and the program were made by 
Prof. Hieronymous, Community ad- 
viser of the University of Illinois, 
and Mr. Chas. A. Bennett, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Art Extension 
committee. 

The party included more than one 
hundred men and women from all 
parts of the state who were inter- 
ested in art and in a more beautiful 
Illinois. 

The members of the committee 
met on Sunday morning, October 
first, at LaSalle, and were guests of 
the Chamber of Commerce on a 
drive through Deer Park and to 
Starved Rock. Guides directed a 
walking tour to the most beautiful 
of the canons and pointed out the 
different geological formations and 
gave a short account of the history 
of Starved Rock. 

The party was the guest of Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Blow at a delicious 
luncheon. The first addresses were 
given that afternoon on the lawn in 
front of the Blow residence in Deer 
Park. 

Sunday evening the Chamber of 
Commerce arranged a dinner for the 
committee at the Kaskaskia hotel. 
Addresses were made by Mayor 
Coleman, and Mr. T. J. McCormick, 


The 
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and not a luxury. To do this we must 
practice a policy of aggressive and con- 
tinuous publicity, using the word 
“publicity” in its broadest sense; a 
publicity that is based on actual ser- 
vice but which employs also every 
device known to the publicity expert, 
every art which is calculated to bring 
the library into the consciousness of 
the people. 


VALLEY TRIP. 


Superintendent of the LaSalle town- 
ship high school. Mr. Hieronymous 
told something of the origin of the 
Better Community Movement and 
especially of the art committee. Mr. 
Lorado Taft spoke of some of his 
plans and ideals for a more beautiful 
Illinois. 

At eight o’clock the party left via 
the Rock Island for Peoria. 


At noon on Monday they went on 
board the Golden Eagle which had 
been chartered for the trip to St. 
Louis, and back again to Peoria. 


A part of each morning, afternoon 
and evening was spent in lectures 
and music. The subject of each ad- 
dress was some phase of art in its 
relation or application to the civic, 
economic or industrial life of Illinois. 
Some of the speakers were Lorado 
Taft, Prof. Hieronymous, D. W. 
Inman, Principal, Community high 
school, Granville, F. W. DeWolf, 
State geologist; Carl Colvin, State 
supervisor of agricultural education ; 
Dr. Edwin Wiley, Librarian public 
library, Peoria; W. F. Lodge, 
Monticello; Miss Katherine Lester, 
Supervisor of art instruction, public 
schools, Peoria; Miss Anna May 
Price, Superintendent, Library Ex- 
tension Division and Mrs. W. F. 
Aleshire, Plymouth. 


The boat reached St. Louis late 
Tuesday afternoon. The Committee 
went directly to the Planter’s hotel. 
That evening the members of the 
party were guests at the Veiled 
Prophet’s ball. 
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Wednesday morning visits were 
made to Washington University, 
Shaw’s garden and the public li- 
brary. 


In the afternoon special cars took 
them to Monk’s Mound and thence 
to Alton, where they again went on 
board the boat for the return trip 
to Peoria. 


Prof. Hieronymous is to be con- 
gratulated on the success of the 
Better Community Movement. He 
is doing a splendid piece of work 
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in bringing together so large a 
group representing so many differ- 
ent counties in the state. 

The Art extension committee is 
doing much toward unifying the 
north and south, the east and the 
west of Illinois along at least one 
line of thought. But when 100 
people spend six days together on 
so small a boat as the Golden Eagle, 
they learn to know each other and 
are apt to find out that there are 
many, many things of interest that 
they share in common. 


WARREN COUNTY LIBRARY CONFERENCE. 


Forty-five county librarians and 
members of local boards attended the 
annual conference of the Warren 
County library system held in Mon- 
mouth, November 2d, for the purpose 
of discussing the system from every 
angle and to suggest methods of im- 
proving the service. Every librarian 


of the twelve county branches were 


present, and in most cases all of the 
members of the local boards were 
there. The visitors were guests of the 
trustees of the Warren County Li- 
brary Association and at noon were 
seated to a luncheon in the Chamber 
of Commerce rooms. 

Following the luncheon at 12:15 
o’clock a number of helpful addresses 
were made by various ones interested 
in the library. The first speaker was 
the Rev. W. S. Bugby of Roseville, 
who told of his investigation of the 
California library system while in that 
state. He offered many helpful sug- 
gestions which more than likely will 
be adopted here. 

Rev. H. T. Russell of Smithshire, 
chairman of the local board of that 
place, was the next speaker and spoke 
on the topic, “Methods of Improving 
the Circulation of Books in Local Li- 
braries.” His address was very inter- 
esting and included a number of help- 
ful ideas. 

Harold Munch, superintendent of 
local schools, was the next speaker and 
his topic was “Closer Correlation of 


the Public Library and the City 
Schools.” He told the librarians and 
board members that a plan had been 
adopted in the school system to have 
the teachers and pupils of the various 
grades visit the library occasionally 
to become acquainted with the routine 
work of the library and discover how 
it can be of larger service in the re- 
quired readings to the pupils. He 
spoke very highly of the local library, 
saying it was one of the best that he 
had ever seen. 

County Superintendent of Schools 
Frank M. Winbigler was the next 
speaker and his subject was “The Li- 
brary and the Rural Schools.” He 
said that there are 20,000 books in the 
libraries of the various schools in the 
county, accumulated through purchase 
by state funds and by money derived 
from school entertainments. Most of 
these, however, were poorly selected 
and classified, and some of them are 
not fit to be in school libraries, while 
others are too advanced for the pupils. 
He stated that he wished a plan could 
be devised to turn these books over 
to the library to be classified and put 
in circulation so they would benefit 
more people. It was announced by 
the trustees that some plan like that 
was under consideration now and 
would likely be carried out in the near 
future. 

Short addresses of appreciation of 
the county library system were made 
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by Supervisor Bacon of Roseville, 
James Burkholder, W. B. Temple of 
Little York, Rev. J. S. Pollock of 
Alexis, Miss Edna Anderson, librar- 
ian at Roseville; Miss Florence Hus- 
ton, librarian at Kirkwood; Mrs. 
Esther Henderson, librarian at Little 
York; and Mrs. Holloway, librarian 
at Alexis. 

Fred B. Pattee, representing the 
board of trustees, made a short talk 
from the business standpoint of the 
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county library, which clearly brought 
out what it costs to operate such a 
system and the good that is being 
done. 

Many helpful suggestions were 
brought out during the meeting and 
there is no question but much good 
will come from the conference. All 
were agreed that the conference was 
of great importance and felt that the 
continuation of such gatherings is very 
desirable. 


ORGANIZING WORK OF THE EXTENSION DIVISION. 


Since the last issue of Illinois li- 
braries the Field Visitor for the Ex- 
tension Division has visited over 
thirty libraries, spending from half 
a day to a day and a half in each 
place, going over the library’s rec- 
ords and meeting library directors. 
The librarian usually has a list of 
questions, sometimes written out, 
covering a variety of problems 
about books and administration. 


Three libraries have been organ- 
ized—Elmwood, Carbondale and 
Oglesby. Worn out and unsuitable 
books were discarded and the entire 
collection accessioned, classified, 
shelflisted, cataloged and marked, 
and a good charging system in- 
stalled. A great deal of mending 
was done in the Elmwood and Og- 
lesby libraries. In Oglesby, a fac- 


tory town, the books had had an 
unusual turnover, and the repairing 
took the entire time of one to three 
people every day for a week. After 
the necessary weeding out Elm- 
wood and Oglesby had about 1500 
volumes each. The Carbondale col- 
lection is made up largely of re- 
cently purchased books and re- 
quired very little discarding or 
mending. The teachers in the Car- 
bondale schools were invited to 
send in lists before the first large 
orders were placed and the library 
is planning to correlate its work 
with children very closely with the 
schools. 

All three of these libraries have 
had tax support a comparatively 
short time. Two of them are con- 
sidering ways and means for build- 


ing. 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK. 


The fourth annual children’s book 
week will be closed by the time this 
issue of Illinois libraries reaches 
Illinois librarians. Those who have 
participated, in modest or elaborate 
ways, will still be feeling the grati- 
fication of having furthered the 
cause of good books for children. 


Librarians of small libraries who 
have few gift editions of children’s 
books, and who are not as familiar 
with that field as they should like 
to be, have had the advantage of 
the lists and excellent publicity 


material issued free of cost by the 
Children’s Book Week Committee, 
334 Fifth Ave., New York, and the 
privilege of borrowing the best 
children’s books in different edit- 
ions for exhibit. 


No library is too small to have a 
share in this interesting and much 
needed work. Librarians assuredly 
cannot assume this leadership in 
the community until they can point 
to their own book shelves and say, 
“We buy only worth while and well 
written books for children. Let us 
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help you select your children’s 
books.” That the field is white for 
this kind of work is evidenced by 
the cheap and trashy books in many 
children’s collections, swept into the 
library by a “library drive” or by 
the gifts of parents who are not 
familiar with children’s books, and 
who generously populate the library 
shelves with books they have un- 
fortunately selected from shops 
whose business it is to sell books 
and not to censor them. It is the 


province of the librarian in every 
community, with all the lists and 
printed aids now available, not only 
to encourage book buying but to 
wage war on careless buying by 
courageously and tactfully refusing 
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to put such books on the library 
shelves by building up a carefully 
selected collection, and by an annual 
exhibit of children’s books, including 
gift editions if possible, borrowed 
from interested patrons, from the local 
book store and from the Extension 
Division. The librarian who long 
for the more attractive editions for 
the library but cannot afford them 
may thus have the pleasure of 
knowing that some of them will be 
purchased for children’s gifts partly, 
at least, through her efforts. 


The cost of furnishing such serv- 
ice in any community is nil; the 
service in the cause of good reading 
is above price. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, DECEMBER 3-9, 1922. 


[By Joun J. Ticert, U. S. Commissioner of Education.] 


Two years ago Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
former Commissioner of Education, 
instituted the observance of the first 
week in December as “Education 
Week.” The American Legion last 
year became interested in the perpetua- 
tion of such a week and took the initi- 
ative in inviting the National Educa- 
tion Association and other organiza- 
tions to cooperate in the observance 
of “American Education Week.” This 
year the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation is cooperating with the Ameri- 
can Legion and the National Educa- 
tion Association in inviting every 
American organization, club, church, 
school, newspaper, magazine, theater 
and individual and bodies of every de- 
scription to participate in making the 
week, December 3-9, a real nation- 
wide revival of educational enthusi- 
asm. 


The Americanism Commission of 
the American Legion called upon the 
Comimssioner of Education to invite 
President Harding to issue a Procla- 
mation for the observance of this 
week. The President has given assur- 
ance of his desire and willingness to 
do this. 


The Bureau of Education has ar- 
ranged with the Interdepartment Ad- 
visory Committee on Government 
Radio Broadcasting to use the Govern- 
ment’s broadcasting stations twice a 
day throughout the week for the pro- 
mulgation of educational radio mater- 
ial in connection with the week’s cam- 
paign. 

The Commissioner of Education 
called upon Will H. Hays, president 
of the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, to discover 
to what extent the motion-picture 
houses of America would cooperate. 
Mr. Hays was very generous and en- 
thusiastic and has definitely arranged 
for the working out of a program in 
which the facilities of the motion- 
picture houses may be used effectively 
during American Education Week. 


All governors, mayors, and others 
in places of executive authority are ex- 
pected and invited to issue proclama- 
tions and otherwise promote general 
observance of this great movement in 
behalf of education. The newspapers 
and press generally have been invited 
to issue special educational editions if 
possible, and if this is not possible to 
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emphasize education during these days 
by editorials, special articles, and in 
such other ways as they find possible. 


It seemed wise, in order that the 
campaign might be concentrated upon 
phases of education which are of out- 
standing significance, to designate cer- 
tain days on which topics should be 
stressed. These days are as follows: 
Sunday, December 3, God and Coun- 
try; Monday, December 4, American 
Citizenship; Tuesday, December 5, 
Patriotism ; Wednesday, December 6, 
School and Teacher; Thursday, De- 
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cember 7, Illiteracy; Friday, Decem- 
ber 8, Equality of Opportunity; and 
Saturday, December 9, Physical Edu- 
cation and Hygiene. These topics 
have been selected because they are 
considered to be matters of national 
importance and desirable throughout 
the country. It is suggested that these 
topics should not preclude the various 
States from emphasizing those fea- 
tures of education which need to be 
emphasized at this time in their re- 
spective States, nor should they pre- 
vent cities and localities from pushing 
their individual needs. 


PERSONALS. 


Miss Louise Bennett has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Charleston 
public library. 


Miss Florence Blackburn has ac- 
cepted the position of cataloguer of 
the Lincoln Library at Springfield. 
She is a graduate of the University of 
Illinois library school. 


Mrs. Anna Bowton, formerly li- 
brarian at Hedding college, has been 
appointed librarian of the Abingdon 
public library. Miss Vera Norval is 
the children’s librarian. 


Miss Louise Casey has accepted the 
position of librarian of the Greenville 
public library, succeeding Mrs. Betty 
Harris. 


Mrs. Earl Clayton has been appoint- 
ed librarian of the Saunders public 
library in Avon. 


Miss Margaret Gramesley has re- 
signed as librarian of the Charleston 
public library and has gone to the 
Iowa Library Commission. 


Mrs. Myrtle Johnson Hall has been 
appointed an assistant in the Decatur 
public library. She has been librarian 
of the Chanute, Kansas public library 
for five years. 


Mrs. Nannie Parks succeeds Miss 
Vilda Beem as librarian of the Marion 
public library. 


Mrs. Nathalie Scribner has resigned 
as children’s librarian of the Jackson- 
ville public library to accept a position 
in Merrill, Wisconsin. 


Mr. James Shaw has resigned as 
court reporter of Kane county, which 
position he has held since 1888, in 
order to devote his entire time to the 
Aurora public library. He has been 
its librarian since 1884. 


Mr. William Teal, formerly of the 
John Crerar library, has been appoint- 
ed librarian at Cicero. 


Miss Catherine Van Horn, a gradu- 
ate of the Pittsburg Library School 
has been appointed children’s librarian 
of the Decatur public library, succeed- 
ing Mrs. Louisa Stanford. 


Miss Beulah Weaver has resigned 
as librarian of the Saunders public li- 
brary at Avon. 


Miss Alice Williams will assume her 
position as librarian of the Jackson- 
ville public library on November fif- 
teenth. She is a graduate of the 
Western Reserve Library School and 
comes to Jacksonville from Portland, 
Oregon, where she has been chief of 
the order department in the public 
library. 
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Aledo—An attractive exhibit of 
posters, books, pictures, magazines 
and music was shown at the Mercer 
county fair by the public library. 
The Mercer county fair is one of 
the largest county fairs in the state. 

The Story of mankind by Van 
Loon attracted much attention. The 
library has a special collection of 
Parent-Teacher books as an exhibit 
of books for gifts. These are illus- 
trated editions of well-known au- 
thors. 

Batavia—A branch of the public 
library has been opened in the Bata- 
via National Bank. It is open Tues- 
days and Thursdays from two to 
four o’clock. 

Centralia—The exterior ot the 
public library has been entirely re- 
painted and redecorated. 

Chicago—Public Library. On Oc- 
tober 9th, “Chicago fire day,” the 
public library celebrated the twenty- 


fifth anniversary of the opening of 
the present library building on 


Michigan Avenue. During the 
twenty-five years the circulation 
has increased from 584,455 to 
7,472,768. 

The library will celebrate the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the founding of 
the library on New Year’s day. 

Mr. Roden, in a recent article in 
the Chicago Commerce, describes 
his plan for a system of regional li- 
braries for Chicago. 

“When the time arrives that re- 
lated groups of buildings for library 
use can be placed in the natural geo- 
graphical divisions of the city, it 
will be possible to change the meth- 
ods of delivery in the interest of 
maximum efficiency and economy. 
For each group of buildings a cen- 
tral branch building with sufficient 
stack capacity to serve as a reser- 
voir for the demands of the par- 
ticular district can be so located as 
to permit the division of the auto- 
mobile delivery service now focused 
at the main building. This will ob- 
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viate the necessity for the long runs 
now required to serve an area of 
nearly 200 square miles, with north 
and south limits distant twenty-six 
miles from each other. The central 
buildings can be equipped fully with 
reference material which it would 
be inadvisable to duplicate in the 
smaller surrounding branch librar- 
ies, but which would be available 
for their use upon call. It is recog- 
nized that the delivery system, serv- 
ing the recreative demands of pat- 
rons and without resources for the 
educative side of the work, is but a 
makeshift at best. There are serious 
disadvantages in the conduct of 
this.” 


Chicago—John Crerar Library. 
The library of Edgar Sanders, Chi- 
cago’s first florist, is now the prop- 
erty of the Crerar library and the 
Horticultural Society. It is one of 
the finest and rarest collections in 
existence. 


Chicago—Newberry Library. Mr. 
William Stetson Merrill was honored 
upon the completion of thirty-three 
years of service at the Newberry 
Library with a letter of congratula- 
tions signed by Jesse L. Moss, sec- 
retary of the board, and a substan- 
tial check. His fellow members of 
the staff also presented him with a 
purse. 

Decatur—Ten panels of Lincoln, 
the gift of Miss Jane Hamand, have 
been hung in the public library. 

The reading and reference rooms 
have been reopened on Sunday 
afternoons from two to five. 

The Alice G. Evans branch is 
growing in popularity, the largest 
percentage of borrowers being chil- 
dren. A new Lincoln picture, the 
gift of Miss Jane Hamand, will soon 
be hung in the branch. 

Dundee—The public library has 
been moved from the first floor to 
the top floor of the city hall, where 
it will have much more space. 
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Elgin—The Gail Borden public li- 
brary was closed three days in July 
while Battleship linoleum was laid on 
the floors of the main rooms. The 
linoleum was laid in cement accord- 
ing to the Richardson method. 

Evanston—The public library will 
conduct a series of public lectures. 
The series opened on October eleventh 
with Lothrop Stoddard as_ speaker. 
He spoke on “The crisis in the Near 
East”. Dr. Stoddard is the author 
of the Rising tide of color and the 
New world of Islam. 

Forest Park—The Neighborhood 
Club is studying Interior decoration 
this winter. It is using the reading 
course compiled by Isabel Downing 
for the Library Extension Division. 
A state certificate will be issued by 
the Division to any one completing 
the course. 

The public library was cataloged 
during the summer, by Annie S. Kauf- 
man. 

Freeport—The public library had 
a county library exhibit at the Farm- 
er’s picnic. 

Galesburg—The public library 
was redecorated during the summer 
and new lights put in over the entire 
building. 
was laid on all the floors. 9,351 peo- 
ple visited the library in July even 
with the handicap of the repairs. In 
the fall and winter months as many 
as 20,000 people use the library in a 
month. 


Hyde Park—The Blackstone 
branch of the Chicago public library 
is conducting reading courses for 
school children and is issuing certifi- 
cates when completed. 

Malta—Mr. T. S. Kingsted has 
been awarded the contract for the new 
township library building. Frank 
Carpenter of Rockford is the architect. 
The building is going up rapidly. 

Milledgeville—The new library 
building is fast nearing completion. 
It is the gift of the late Mrs. Jane 
Fletcher and her daughters. The fund 
has been accumulated for several 
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years and there will be an endowment 
of about $30,000 after the building is 
completed. The building is of brick 
with full basement with the library 
proper on the main floor. 

Moline—The public library is in- 
installing additional steel stacks, pur- 
chased from the General Fireproofing 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Naperville—Miss M. B. Eger- 
mann, librarian of the public library, 
had an exhibit of about 200 dolls at 
the Central state fair and exposition 
at Aurora. These dolls are from all 
parts of the world and there are rep- 
resentative types from all the leading 
nations of the world and many of the 
smaller ones. Many of them are 
from countries where dolls are re- 
garded as sacred and are worshiped. 
Some are hand carved. They range in 
size from less than an inch to full case 
size. 

Oregon—The librarian of the pub- 
lic library sent the following note to 
each of the graduates of the High 
school : 

“This is just a little note of con- 
gratulation. It has been a joy to 
watch your progress through school 
and to serve you. I shall always have 
a keen interest in your welfare, and 
will be more than glad to aid in the 
future. Your High School days are 
over, your Library days are never 
over. Do not be a quitter. The con- 
stant use of the Library will be 
one of your most valuable assets all 
through life”. 

Sincerely, 


Emily Hitt Cartwright. 


On Mother’s day, the public library 
had an interesting display of pictures. 
Any child could enter a picture of its 
mother, and many pictures were 
shown. Many flowers were used as 
decorations and a large banner with 
the words “Honor thy Father and thy 
Mother” was displayed. 


The reference department has an 
interesting collection of foreign news- 
papers from France, England and 
China. European editions of the 
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New York Herald and the Chicago 
Tribune are among the collection. 


Paris—The library of Mr. John 
G. Woolley has been presented to the 
public library. 

Arrangements have been made to 
continue the story hour on Saturday 
afternoons. 

Peoria—Dr. Edwin Wiley, li- 
brarian of the Peoria public library, 
spoke before the Peoria Advertising 
and Selling club on the history of li- 
braries. He showed slides tracing li- 
braries from the time of Babylonian 
and Egyptian kings, through the Ital- 
ian Renaissance and Benjamin Frank- 
lin to the present time. 

Posters showing the varied services 
of the library from fairy tales to works 
of science were exhibited. 


Rockford—Chester E. Wolfley of 
Rockford is the architect for the new 
Montague Branch. It is to be of 
cream stucco with Spanish red tile 
roof. The building is well adapted 
to the needs of the community. The 
main floor is one large room with glass 
partitions separating the main lobby 
from the reference room, the reading 
rooms and the children’s room. There 
is to be a large fire-place in the chil- 
dren’s room. There will be assembly 
rooms for lectures and entertainments, 
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a class room and a school library room 
in the basement. The Library Bureay 
has the contract for shelving and fur- 
niture. 

Shelbyville—The public library 
has been redecorated and put in first 
class condition. The library contains 
about 10,000 volumes. 

Warren County Library—There 
has been a rental collection added to 
the Warren County library. This col- 
lection consists of the latest fiction and 
more popular non-fiction. The fee is 
five cents a week. 

The county library had an exhibit 
at the Fall Festival. It presented 
many interesting points of the county 
library service: a map showing the 
location of the twelve branch librar- 
ies ; a map by means of stars, how well 
the library is reaching the rural bor- 
rowers; a poster showing the exterior 
and interior views of the various 
branches; and a poster showing the 
statistics of circulation and number of 
borrowers. 

White Hall—Work on the new 
$10,000 memorial library building in 
Whiteside Park has been started. It 
is the gift of Mr. S. N. Griswold. 
The building is to be of grey brick. 
It has been planned to include a public 
rest room and club rooms beside the 
library. 


A SELECTED LIST OF NEW BOOKS WHICH MAY BE BORROWED FROM THE 
LIBRARY EXTENSION DIVISION. 


Andrews, Nelson. Finding youth. At- 
lantic monthly press, c1921-22. $1.00. 

Archbald, Hugh. Four-hour day in coal. 
F. H. Wilson, 1922. $1.50. 

Associated retail credit men of New 
York City. The retail charge ac- 
count. Ronald, 1922. $3.00. 

Baring, Maurice. Puppet show of mem- 
ory. Little, 1922. $5.00. 

Barrie, James. Courage. Scribner, 1922. 
$.60. 

Beck, L. A. Ninth vibration. 
Mead, 1922. $2.00. 

Bennett, E. A. Love match; 
Doran, c1922. $1.50. 

Boas, R. P. ed. Youth and the new 
world. Atlantic mo. press, c1921. 
$1.50. 


Bollman, Gladys. Motion pictures for 
community needs. Holt, 1922. $2.00. 


Dodd, 


a play. 


Botsford, G. W. Hellenic history. Mac- 
millan, 1922. $4.00. 

Bradley, A. Cooking for profit. Amer. 
school of home eco., 1922. $3.00. 

Brown, Alice. Old crow. Macmillan, 
1922. $2.00. 
Brown, G. R. Leadership of Congress. 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1922. $2.50. 
Brunhes, J. Human geography. 
1920. $5.00. 

Bryce, James. The study of Amer, his. 
Macmillan, 1922. $1.50. 

Buell, R. L. Washington conf. Apple 
ton, 1922. $3.00. 

Cameron, E. H. Psychology and _ the 
school. Century, 1921. $2.00. 
Campbell, J. C. Southern highlander 
and his homeland. Russell Sage 

Foundation, 1921. $3.50. 


Rand, 
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Cather, Willa. One of ours. 
1922. $2.50. 

Chew, S. C. Thomas Hardy; poet and 
novelist. Longmans, 1921. $1.50. 
Chronicles of America series; graduates 

ed. 50v. Yale univ. press, 1920, $150. 

Cohen, H. L. Longer plays by modern 
authors. Harcourt, 1922. $2.00. 

Cross, George. Creative Christianity. 
Macmillan, 1922 $1.50. 

Daggett, S. Chapters on the history of 
the So. Pacific. Ronald, 1922. $5.00. 

Dark, Sidney. Outline of Wells. Put- 
nam, 1922. $2.50. 

Davies, Randall. Black’s dictionary of 
pictures. Macmillan, 1921. $4.50. 

Davis, J. J. The iron puddler. Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1922. $2.00. 

De la Mare, Walter. Return. 
1922. $2.50. 

De La Roche, Mazo. Explorers of the 
dawn. Knopf, 1922. $2.50. 

Depew, C. M. My memories of eighty 
years. Scribner, 1922. $4.00. 

Drinkwater, John. Way of poetry. 
Houghton, 1922. $2.00. 

Ellwood, C. A. The reconstruction of re- 
ligion. Macmillan, 1922. $2.25. 

Ewart, Wilfrid. Way of revelation. Ap- 
pleton, 1922. $2.50. 

Fassett, C. M. Assets of the ideal city. 

Crowell, 1922. $1.50. 

Field, Mrs. James T. Memories of a 
hostess. At. mo. press, 1922. $4.00. 

Fraprie, F. R. Spell of the Rhine. Page, 
1922. $3.75. 

Garnett, Edward. Friday nights, 1st ser. 
Knopf, 1922. $2.50. 

Gosse, Edmund. Aspects and impres- 
sions. Scribner, 1922. $3.00. 

Greenaway, Kate. Kate Greenaway pic- 
tures. Warne, 1921. $7.50. 

Guedalla, Philip. Supers and supermen. 
Knopf, 1922. $5.00. 

Hale, G. E. The new heavens. Scrib- 
ner, 1922. $1.50. 

Hendrick, B. J. Life and letters of 
Walter H. Page. 2v. Doubleday, 
1922. $10.00. 

Hendrick, Ellwood. Percolator papers. 
Harper, 1919. $1.75. 

Hill, H. C. Community life and civic 
problems. Ginn, 1922. $1.40. 

Hudson, W. H. Afoot in England. Knopf, 
1922. $3.50. 

Hudson, W. H. A shepherd’s life; new 
ed. Dutton, 1921. $3.00. 

Ingalls, W. B. Wealth and income of 
the American people. Merlin, c1922. 
$4.00. 


lves, G. B. Text, type and style. Atl. 
mo, press, c1921. $2.00. 

Jones, Sir Henry. Faith that enquires. 
Macmillan, 1922. $2.00. 

Kennan, George. E. H. Harriman. 2v. 

Houghton, 1922. $7.50. 


Knopf, 


Knopf, 








Leacock, S. B. My discovery of Eng- 
land. Dodd, 1922. $2.00. 

Lewisohn, Ludwig. The drama and the 
stage, Harcourt, 1922. $2.00. 

Litchfield, Frederick. Illus. hist. of fur- 
niture; 2d Am. ed. Medici soc. of 
America, 1922. $10.00. 

Longfellow, E. W. Random memories. 
Houghton, 1922. $4.00. 

Longstreth, T. M. The Laurentians. 
Century, 1922. $3.50. 

McClenahan, B. A. Organizing the com- 
munity. Century, 1922. $1.75. 
MacGarr, Llewllyn. Rural community. 

Macmillan, 1922. $1.80. 

Mantle, Burns. Best plays of 1921-22. 
Small, 1922. $2.00. 
Milne, A. A. Three plays. 

1922. $2.00. 

Moore, E. S. Coal. Wiley, 1922. $5.00. 

More, P. E. Religion of Plato. Prince- 
ton univ. press, 1921. $3.00. 

Morley, Chris. Trans. from the Chinese. 
Doran, c1922. $1.50. 

Morley, Christopher. Where the blue 
begins. Doubleday, 1922. $1.50. 
Mowrer, E. A. Immortal Italy. Apple- 

ton, 1922. $3.50. 

National educational assn. of the U. S. 
Library dept. Graded list of books 
for children. A. L. A., 1922. $1.25. 

O’Brien, Frederick. Atolls of the sun. 
Century, 1922. $5.00. 

Parsons, E. W. American Indian life. 
Huebsch, 1922. $10.00. 

Parkes, Kineton. Sculpture of today. 
2v. Scrib., 1921. v.1, $8.50. v. 2, 
$9.50. 

Paul, E. H. Indelible. Houghton, 1922. 
$1.75. 

The pomp of power. Doran, c1922. $3.00. 

Popley, H. A. Music of India. Oxford, 
1921. $2.00. 

Pound, A. Iron man in industry. At- 
lantic monthly press, 1922. $1.75. 

Pringle, R. W. Adolescence and high 
school problems. Heath, c1922. 
$1.33. 

Ridgley, D. C. Geography of Ill. Univ. 
of Chi. press, 1921. $2.50. 

Rollins, P. A. The cowboy. Scribner, 
1922. $2.50. 

Schevill, Ferdinand. Balkan peninsula. 
Harcourt, 1922. $5.00. 

Sedgwick, A, D. Adrienne Toner. Hough- 
ton, 1922. $2.00. 

Squier, E. L. The wild heart. Cosmo- 
politan, 1922. $2.00. 

Stanton, Eliz. Cady. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton as revealed in her letters 
2v. Harper, 1922. $6.00. 

Stirling, A. M. William De Morgan and 
his wife. Holt, 1922. $6.00. 

Stoddard, Lothrop. Revolt against civi- 
lization. Scribner, 1922. $2.50. 

Streeter, Bertha. Home making simpli- 
fied. Harper, 1922. $1.50. 


Putnam, 
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Sturgeon, Mary C. Studies of contem- 
porary poets. Dodd, Mead, 1920. 
$2.50. 

Swain, R. L. What and where is God? 
Macmillan, 1920. $2.00. 

Tagore, R. Creative unity. Macmillan, 
1922. $1.75. 

Tarbell, 1, M. Peacemakers — blessed 
and otherwise. Macmillan, 1922. 
$1.60. 

Thomson, J. A. Outline of sci. 4v. Put- 
nam, 1922. v. 1-2 ea. $3.75, v. 3, $4.75. 

Tinker, C. B. Young Boswell. Atlantic 
mo. press, 1922. $3.50. 

Tryon, R. M. Teaching of history in 
jr. and sr. high schools. Ginn, 1921. 
$1.23. 
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U. S. Army signal corps. Principles un. 
derlying radio communications; eq. 
2. Wash. Gov. pr. off., 1922. $1.00, 

Van de Water, F. F. Grey riders; the 
story of the New York state troop- 
ers. Putnam, 1922. $2.50. 

Van Doren, C. C. Contemporary Amer. 

ican novelists, 1900-1920. Macmil- 

lan, 1922. $1.50. 

Vechten, Carl. Peter Whiffle. 

Knopf, 1922. $2.00. 

Walpole, James. Cathedral. Doran, 
1922. $2.00. 

Vogt, Von Ogden. Art and religion. 
Yale univ. press, 1921. $5.00. 

West, Rebecca. Judge. Doran, c1922. 
$2.50. 


Van 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 


OCTOBER 19-21, 1922. 


CHICAGO. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION. 


The twenty-sixth annual session of 
the Illinois Library Association was 
held at the Chicago Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, October 19-21, 1922. 

The Executive Committee, Mr. J. S. 
Cleavinger, Mr. Theodore W. Koch, 
Miss Martha Wilson, and Miss Adah 
Whitcomb, Miss Anna May Price, and 
Nellie E. Parham, met at 9:00 A. M. 
Miss Effie Lansden was detained by 
illness in the family. 

Unpaid bills were allowed. A sum 
not to exceed $100.00, was appropri- 
ated for the expenses of the State Li- 
brary District Meeting. The follow- 
ing committees were appointed : Nomi- 
nating Committee, Miss Whitcomb, 
Miss Booth, Miss Steuernagel. Reso- 
lutions Committee, Miss Bagley, Miss 
Beem, Miss Mather. Auditing Com- 
mittee, Mr. Koch, Mr. Tweedell, Mr. 
Levin. 

The regular session opened at 10:00 
a.m. Mr. Cleavinger, President, re- 
ported a program so full of good 
things that there had been no room 
164t for a President’s Address. The 
Secretary reported three meetings of 
the Executive Committee, one immed- 
iately after the meeting at Urbana, 
one at the mid-winter meeting in Chi- 
cago, and one at the A. L. A. Meet- 
ing in Detroit, at which time the regu- 
lar business of the association had 
been transacted. 

Routine correspondence has been 
carried on and preliminary notices of 
the meeting sent to all members. 

Miss Whitcomb, Treasurer pro tem, 
reported Oct. 8, 1921, Cash on Hand, 
$284.07, Receipts $491.00, Bills Paid 
$324.79, leaving a balance on hand of 
$450.28. In addition to the report, 
Miss Whitcomb suggested a new form 
of notice for membership dues, that 
members paying by check add 5c for 
exchange, as the cost of exchange to 
the Association during the last year 
had been $4.05, that the signature of 
the President and the Secretary be 


sufficient for the allowance of bills: 
that the treasurer send names of new 
and retiring members to the secretary, 
Moved and seconded that the treasur- 
er’s report be accepted and referred 
to the Auditing Committee. 

Miss Whitcomb then offered the 
above suggestions as a motion. Miss 
Bagley asked if this motion was to 
apply only to the expenditure of 
money for the current and ordinary 
expenses of the Association and not 
to the introduction of any new policies, 
So limited. The motion was carried. 
President ordered the by-laws to be 
changed accordingly and recommended 
that the incoming executive commit- 
tee appoint a committee of three to 
act with the outgoing and incoming 
secretaries in drafting a new form of 
membership notice. 

Miss Price, Superintendent of State 
Library Extension Division gave her 
report which follows in full: 


Report of the Library Extension 
Division. 
[Anna MaAy PRICE.] 


This morning since we are to spend 
a part of our time in looking back over 
the last fifty years of library progress, 
it may not be amiss to say a few words 


in retrospect of the Library Extension | 


Commission. 

Eight years ago when I read my 
first report before you, I asked your 
cooperation in working for more and 
better libraries, a larger tax rate for 
libraries, more trained service and 
higher salaries. 

There were 148 libraries in the state 
when the commission was created. 
Today there are 226, showing a gain 
of 78 new free public libraries. 

Undoubtedly some of these would 
have been established without the 
commission, but the commission has 
interested communities in libraries, 
has encouraged communities to levy 
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the maximum tax rate, to establish 
township rather than city or village 
libraries, has counseled with library 
trustees, and has endeavored to be as 













































































































































lls: helpful as possible to librarians. 
“v The libraries are better and more 
oe useful today than they were 8 years 
se ago. The rules are more liberal. Few 
| libraries require guarantors for their 
patrons, most libraries allow the 
the reader to take home at one time at 
Miss least 5 books in place of the one fiction 
s to and one non-fiction. 
* The reader’s card has resolved it- 
a self into a mere identification slip. 
oien. The number of branches and distribu- 
ried, ting agencies have been increased, 
ot bringing the books nearer to the peo- 
adel ple. More effort is being expended in 
amit. stimulating the reading of more worth 
ee to while books. 
ming The Library Extension Commis- 
m of sion has had its share in forwarding 
these improvements, largely through 
State visits to libraries, publishing reports, 
e her statistics and leaflets, and arranging 
district meetings. The first few years 
of the existence of the Commission, it 
sion had the entire responsibility of the dis- 
| trict conferences. For the last 3 years 
there has been a cooperation between 
the Illinois Library Association and 
_spend the Library Extension Commission. 
k over The cooperation has resulted in better 
ogress, conferences. The meetings this last 
words year were most encouraging. The at- 
tension tendance was far larger than ever be- 
fore and much more interest dis- 
ad my played in the subjects brought up for 
d your discussion. The meetings afford an 
ore and opportunity for interchange of ideas, 
ate for § stimulates interest and arouses a very 
ce and § useful competition. Both librarians 
and trustees who have been unable to 
he state @ attend the state meeting, can have the 
created. inspiration of one of these smaller 
y a gall § meetings. 
es. In 1914 there were only two librar- 
e wold Biss in the state, outside of Chicago, 
out the paying a salary of $2,000 or more. A 
sion has glance at the statistical tables of our 
ae lat report will show how salaries 





have advanced. 
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If we can have a certification law, 
it will tend toward more efficient ser- 
vice and higher salaries. 

During these 8 years, the library 
tax rate has been increased from 2 
mills on % the assessed value to 1.8 
mills on % the assessed valuation of 
property. 

Several 
been added. 

The county library law has been 
an entirely new act. 

The relation of the commission to 
this work results from its secretary be- 
ing chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the State Association. 

The workableness of the county li- 
brary law has been demonstrated by 
the Warren County Library. 

The A. L. A. prepared a chart giv- 
ing comparative statistics of County 
libraries in 7 different states, Mary- 
land, Ohio, Michigan, Oregon, North 
Carolina, Indiana and Illinois. The 
Illinois library is the newest of all. It 
was opened in March 1921, yet its fig- 
ures compare most favorably. It has 
the largest appropriation, spent more 
money on books, and salaries and its 
circulation was but little short of the 
highest. Next year we hope to pre- 
sent even better statistics. 

After the report of Miss Price, the 
President—appointed the committees 
mentioned above and gave a word of 
welcome to the new members of the 
profession and the new members who 
had come in from other states. There 
had been two losses through removal 
to other fields and two of our metn- 
bers had died during the past year--— 
both in active service. Mrs. L. L. 
Powell of the Cairo Public Library 
and Mr. Prowse of the Peoria Public 
Library. 

This proves beyond a doubt that our 
county library law is quite workable, 
and we ask your help in extending the 
system throughout the State. 

The club women are most anxious 
to help. If we do not give them the 
larger vision, they will go on opening 
up these little struggling libraries that 
have such hard times to barely exist 


other 


amendments have 
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and to buy a few novels two or three 
times a year. 

One of the important laws affecting 
the commission has been the change 
from commission to one of the three 
divisions of the State Library. 

The work has been changed in no 
way except to grow larger. The cir- 
culation of the book-lending depart- 
ment goes up by leaps and bounds. 
Eight years ago we circulated 7,643 
volumes, last year 60,000 volumes. 

The last two years we have had 
$7,000 annually for a book fund. This 
has enabled us to add considerably 
to our already growing collection of 
books. 

The 10 reading courses which were 
published last year have proved very 
satisfactory. 193 people have regis- 
tered for the different courses, 5 have 
finished their reading and are receiv- 
ing their certificates. Other outlines 
are being compiled for us, which we 
hope to publish shortly. 

The increased appropriations of the 
last biennium have permitted us to add 
a field visitor to our staff. Miss 
Gladys Allison came to us last April, 
and has done some very valuable work 
in the organizing of new libraries at 
Wood River, Elmwood, Carbondale 
and Oglesby, and in assisting in revis- 
ing the old records of libraries at Sa- 
lem, Greenville and Streator. 

We shall be glad to extend this 
service to any library that desires it. 

Miss Allison will also assist the 
Superintendent in visiting in libraries. 

A number of new library buildings 
have been erected during the year, or 
are in process of construction. 

Hamilton library building, made 
possible by public subscriptions of 
$10,000 was dedicated in February. 

The Alice G. Evans branch, Deca- 
tur, was dedicated in July. 

Buildings at Milledgeville, Malta 
and White Hall, all gifts of citizens, 
are under construction at the present 
time. 


The Woman’s Library Club of Al- , 


bion purchased the Spiller residence 
for their library. 
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The Peoria library is being remod- 
eled. 

These buildings represent a fine 
spirit and work in each locality. But 
even more encouraging to me is the 
$25,000 bond issue voted by the people 
of Rockford for their new branch, 
These bonds were voted in April, at 
the time when people were paying or 
had just paid their taxes, when there 
was a great hue and cry about the 
present woman’s tax. These people 
were yet willing to vote an additional 
tax, because they knew the value of 
public libraries. 

Cicero is planning to vote on a 
$150,000 bond issue for a new build- 
ing in November. I believe they will 
win it. Just as I also believe that if 
we all worked together, we could win 
a county library vote in any county 
in the state. I also just as firmly be- 
lieve that the county library can be 
made to offer the largest opportunity 
for adult education in Illinois. 

The regular program of the morn- 
ing opened with a talk by Miss Mary 
Eileen Ahern, editor of Public Li- 
braries on 


Fifty Years of Progress. 


Progress in any line depends on 
education and practical experience. 
Illinois, from the first, made provis- 
ion for education and certainly has 


had her share of experience. Up 
until 1872, Illinois had a large rural 
population, but since then it has stead- 
ily grown to urban, 62 per cent of the 
people of the state living in cities, 
though this percent is largely because 
of Chicago. There is a strong con- 
trast between the population of the 
southern and northern parts of the 
state. Southern Illinois for the most 
part, is peopled by immigrants and 
their descendants from the south, 
mainly from Missouri and Kentucky, 
and a large number of negroes adds 
its influence also. In the north are 
the large cities where great groups of 
unskilled laborers, largely foreign, 
add complexity to the population and 
educational provisions. 
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The state early made provision for 
formal education and the University 
of Illinois has grown to be one of the 
strong universities of the country; 
normal schools have grown from two 
to five, each one adding libraries as 
part of their essential equipment, but 
all were slow at first in acknowledg- 
ing the value of the library in the 
work they are doing. Until a very 
late period, the influence of their 
work was confined to their own con- 
tingents. 

A number of counties of Illinois 
made provision, through the schools 
for library service for the pupils, but 
this has not proved an outstanding 
feature owing to lack of continuity of 
supervision and real knowledge of 
books on the part of the teaching 
force. 

The year 1872 is generally taken as 
the one from which library service in 
Illinois is dated. While this was the 
year in which a law providing for 
public libraries as tax supported in- 
stitutions was passed, it is not fair to 
say that it was the beginning of li- 
brary work in Illinois. 

In 1872, a bill was introduced into 
the Legislature of Illinois with the 
most far-reaching provision for pub- 
lic libraries that was extant anywhere 
in the United States at that time. 
This then is the fiftieth anniversary 
of the passage of the law and is the 
period which has been assigned to me 
for review. 


The bill providing for tax sup- 
ported public libraries was introduced 
by Representative Samuel Caldwell of 
Peoria at the request of the late-la- 
mented E. S. Wilcox, who wrote of 
the matter as follows: “No free pub- 
lic library law was on the statute 
books of any state in the Union. When 
I first proposed getting a free public 
library act placed on our statute 
books, the idea was thought impos- 
sible as people would never submit to 
taxation for the support of libraries. 
I recalled the fact that up to 1851 we 
had no schools in the state supported 
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by public taxation and referred to the 
educational significance of the free li- 
brary work which was already in 
operation in England. I drew up the 
form of the law, substantially as it 
is today, and submitted it to the con- 
sideration of W. F. Poole of Cincin- 
nati, Justin Windsor of Boston and 
W. T. Harris of St. Louis. It met 
with their approval, and in December, 
1870, Mr. Caldwell reluctantly took it 
with him to Springfield, but promised 
to do what he could to see it through 
the Legislature.” 

Chicago was just rearing its head 
from the smoke and flame of the 
awful fire which had devastated so 
large an area, and which had brought 
to it the sympathy of the world. A 
gift of about 3000 books from English 
sympathizers was received, with no 
provision for their care. An appeal 
from Chicago was a strong factor in 
the passage of the bill which without 
it might have failed. This bill was 
passed on March 7, 1872, and on 
March 11, Chicago took advantage 
of its power and through its pro- 
vision, laid the foundation for the 
library service which it has today. 
Other cities followed, though it 
must be confessed that Illinois, 
generally, was slow in_ establish- 
ing and developing that arm of public 
education which provided opportunity 
for all, even the slowest-witted of its 
ambitious citizens. 


The statutory provisions for estab- 
lishing libraries in Illinois may be 
classed generally as follows: 


1. Incorporated cities may establish 
libraries by a vote of its council. Then 
the Mayor shall appoint a library 
board of nine members, only one 
member of which may belong to the 
City Council. 

2. Towns, villages, and townships, 
on petition of 50 voters shall vote 
the establishment of a library and at 
the next election, shall elect six mem- 
bers of the library board. 


3. In a commission form of govern- 
ment, the members of the board shall 
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be appointed by the Mayor, by and 
with the consent of the Board of 
Commissioners. 

From time to time various amend- 
ments have been incorporated into the 
law of the state by localities inter- 
ested in obtaining for themselves 
book service, but unfortunately, with- 
out special interest in library condi- 
tions of the state as a whole. This 
has complicated matters somewhat 
and, at various times, attempts have 
been made to coordinate the library 
laws of the state, but the situation 
leaves something still to be done be- 
fore Illinois can claim credit for the 
whole body of her library laws. 


The year 1893 may be called the 
most important point in departure 
from previous ways in library service. 
This year, indeed is the second mile- 
stone in library service in America. 
From it dates the real fibre and illumi- 
nating purpose which have brought 
library service nearest the point of its 
rightful place in the scheme of educa- 
tion, though one does not claim that 
the apex of the movement has been 
reached as yet. 


Library work as an _ educational 
force shared the impetus of many 
other plans and purposes of human 
activity; art, as expressed in music 
and painting, particularly in architect- 
ure, science, as a force to be har- 
nessed for the business of everyday 
living ; agriculture, stock raising, sani- 
tation and hygiene, preaching and pro- 
vision for the future—all date back 
to the wonderful World Exposition of 
1893, for the vision and purpose 
which have brought them to the point 
of activity and vitality exhibited in 
the arena of life today. The exhibi- 
tion of material and purpose shown 
in library service in the World’s Fair 
in 1893 affected more or less everyone 
who visited it, and thousands went 
back to their homes strongly minded 
to provide for their communities 
something akin to what they had seen, 
or resolved to bring into libraries al- 
ready established something of higher 
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purpose than their libraries possessed 
before, and all were impressed with 
the systematic order and arrangement 
of the machinery which so largely 
facilitated carrying out the purpose 
of the collections of books which they 
had seen. Illinois itself profited in 
many ways though not as much as did 
the states which were just starting 
library service, free from the incum- 
brance of old organization. 


There was gathered within the field 
of library service in Illinois about this 
time a group of people with far- 
reaching vision, with the courage to 
try to obtain for the state as many 
of the advantages of good book sery- 
ice as possible. Without question, at 
the head of this group stood Katha- 
rine L. Sharp, but contributing fac- 
tors also were men like Anderson H. 
Hopkins of the John Crerar library, 
William Warner Bishop of the Garret 
Biblical Institute, E. S. Willcox of the 
Public Library, Peoria; Col. J. W. 
Thompson of Evanston, Mary B. 
Lindsay of Evanston; Angin Milner 
of Normal, G. B. Meleney of Chicago 
Library Bureau (furnishing most of 
the sinews of war), Anna E. Felt, 
Galena; Evva L. Moore, Blooming- 
ton; Mrs. Alice G. Evans, Decatur, 
leading in enthusiasm and plans for 
the development of library service in 
those days. 

Formal library training in Illinois 
belongs in the middle period of the 
past 50 years. A library school was 
opened at Armour Institute in 1894, 
with one year of technical training in 
the elements of library work, and de- 
signed to raise the standards for li 
brary assistants and prepare students 
for advanced literary work. A second 
year of work was added in 1895-96. 
In the fall of 1897, this department 
at Armour Institute was discontinued 
and removed to the University of 
Illinois at Urbana, where it was i 
corporated as a part of the Univer- 
sity course in its fourth year. Since 
then, entrance requirements have been 
raised and the school has sent out 
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over 500 graduates, most of whom 
have located outside of the state. 
Institutions of technology have 
multiplied as witnessed by those of 
Armour, Millikin, Spaulding and 
Baldwin, and in most of these, the 
library has had its value extolled, one 
time and another, but the library in 
some of them does not hold equal 
rank among the other departments. 


The State Department of Public 
Schools has shown varying degrees of 
interest and effectiveness in provid- 
ing library service, depending largely 
on the incumbent of the office, but one 
may safely say, at least, that it has 
been slow in offering real library serv- 
ice. Superintendent Bayliss (1899- 
1907) deserves mention as having 
been especially helpful in the early 
years of the library associations. 


State Library service at the Capi- 
tal has been hampered by inade- 
quate law and recognition. The 
State Library board consists of the 
Governor, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and the Secre- 
tary of State. This Board so organ- 
ized has left much to be desired in 
contribution to library development, 
though Superintendent Bayliss, as 
has been mentioned, did much to 
further the use of books and was 
most friendly toward library efforts 
in the state. Secretaries Hendrick- 
sen, Woods and Emerson stand out 
preeminently as men recognizing the 
purpose and value of the state as a 
unit providing and supervising li- 
brary service, but generally speak- 
ing, the State libraries of Spring- 
field have not figured largely outside 
of their offices in contributing to the 
development of library service for 
Illinois. 


An early library factor in Illinois 
was the Illinois Farmers’ Institute 
through whom library extension in 
the State was begun. The influence 
of libraries furnished by this organi- 
zation to granges and farmer groups 
throughout the state attracted wom- 
en’s clubs, shortly after the federa- 
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tion of these later the problem of 
traveling libraries was taken up by 
them and pushed, in most instances, 
eliminating the library service of the 
Farmer’s Institute. 

Since the report of the State Li- 
brary Extension work has just been 
presented that can be omitted here. 

Agencies which have been factors 
of considerable moment in develop- 
ing the work have been: Our own 
society, the Illinois Library Asso- 
ciation, which was founded in 1896, 
and which has been constant and 
insistent, in season and out of sea- 
son, for more and better library ser- 
vice from the lake to the river. It 
ill becomes one to praise one’s own 
household, though one may say 
without fear of criticism that with- 
out the faithful, earnest, effective 


and continuous effort of this Asso- 
ciation which has been the impulse 
to all that has been done in the state, 
Illinois today would be less favored 
in library service by far than it is. 


Its membership has been unfeigned- 
ly loyal to the highest principles 
of service, free from self-seeking, 
free from personal ambition, perhaps 
a bit too self-sacrificing, qualities 
that deserve to be remembered in re- 
viewing the period of its life. That 
library service has not yet made its 
way into all parts of the state, in 
some instances, is misunderstood 
and misused, is by no means to be 
laid at the door of the work of the 
Illinois Library Association. 

A curious phase of the develop- 
ment of library service in Illinois 
which may be mentioned appeared in 
1891 when a few librarians, for rea- 
sons which seemed to them good, 
undertook to form a Western library 
association. Only two meetings 
were held, both in Illinois, the first 
at Springfield in 1881, and the sec- 
ond at Rock Island in 1884. Dr. W. 
F. Poole of Chicago, James A. Sol- 
dan of Peoria, and Mrs. Henry J. 
Carr, who was then Edith Wall- 
bridge, State librarian of Illinois, 
were the moving spirits. 
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A few years ago, much money and 
time was spent in preparing a Cen- 
tennial history of Illinois, and yet, 
despite the splendid showing in li- 
brary development which the most 
casual review will provide, of what 
has been and is, as well as the prom- 
ise of better things to be, library 
work as such was nowhere men- 
tioned. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES, “the 
Western Library Journal,’ was 
founded in 1896 in answer to a de- 
mand for a more personal and less 
scientifically bibliographical journal 
than was available at the time. In 
its second year, PUBLIC LIBRAR- 
IES was made the official organ of 
the Illinois Library Association and 
it is sufficient to say that it has tried 
at least, to live up to the obligations 
of that position. 

It would be only fair to review 
some of the early efforts inaugurated 
for library service, but time and 
space forbid extensive notice. At 
an early period, however, endowed 
libraries were the fashion through- 
out the country, and Illinois did not 
escape, nearly 20 such libraries have 
been favored by gifts for libraries. 
In the city of Chicago, the splendid 
achievements, the Newberry library 
and the John Crerar library deserve 
special mention. Subscription li- 
braries were known in many locali- 
ties before the period when tax sup- 
ported libraries became possible. 

Among those libraries planted in 
the early days, we may speak of Al- 
ton, in 1852, a stock company, which 
had a checkered and downward ca- 
reer until 1865 when it was sold to 
a group of women who kept it going 
for 30 years. It has had gifts of 
building and books amounting to 
$81,000 and is now a regularly tax- 
supported institution. It is worthy 
of note that Florence Dolbee was 
for 32 years its librarian. 

Library service in Bloomington 
was inaugurated in 1856 by a group 
of women who collected 400 books 
with which they served the public. 
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A special act of legislature in 1867 
admitted men into the organization, 
1881 saw the gift of a building and 
1892 the library was taken over by 
the city. It now contains 38,000 vol- 
umes and has 10,000 readers and a 
circulation of 170,000 volumes in a 
population of 29,000. 


The library in Cairo was founded 
in 1875 by women. It began as a 
subscription library and was taken 
over by the city in 1884. It has 
25,500 volumes in a population of 
15,000 and has also been the recipi- 
ent of gifts for art and books. The 
late Mrs. L. L. Powell was its faith- 
ful librarian for 40 years. Cairo per- 
haps is the only city in Illinois which 
has a colored branch library, with a 
librarian in charge. The library 
serves not only the city but rural 
districts as well, schools and neigh- 
boring counties in Illinois, Kentucky 
and Missouri. 


The library at Belleville was 
founded in 1833 by a group of Ger- 
mans who wanted to study the Life 
of Washington by Sparks. A small 
group bought the volume between 
them, and to this other books were 
added from time to time, until to- 
day the Belleville library is a free 
public library, in a new building, 
supported by taxation. 

The Warren County Library was 
founded in 1836. It had many vicis- 
situdes, but in 1869, W. P. Presley 
gave it substantial aid and in 1870, 
he built and gave it the first build- 
ing given in Illinois, for public li- 
brary use. It was then reincorpor- 
ated and grew in wealth and use. 
It received other gifts and became 
financially prosperous. A fee of $3 
a year allowed the use of the library 
to anyone registered. Stations and 
traveling libraries were established 
throughout the county. Warren 
County library and the people of 
Warren County took advantage of 
the recent library law, and is the 
first county library organized in ac- 
cordance with its provisions. In ad- 
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dition, it has a substantial income 
from investments. 

Mention is made of a circulating 
library in Elgin as early as 1846 in 
areport of an Anti-slave convention 
which was held there. Elgin took 
advantage of the law of 1872, grew 
steadily, and has a new building, 
erected in 1874. It has had only 
three librarians in all its career—L. 
D. Yarman, Cecil G. Harvey, who 
served 21 years, and the present li- 
brarian, Katherine L. Abbott. The 
library has a staff of seven, 58,000 
volumes on the shelves, and a cir- 
culation of 215,000 in a population 
of 27,500. 

The Galesburg library was 
founded in 1858 during the time of 
the Lincoln-Douglas debates. At 
first, it was a subscription library 
and Prof. Hurd of Knox college gave 
his services as librarian for nothing. 
In 1894, plans were made for a new 
library building and in 1902 when 
the library building was dedicated, 
it contained 26,000 volumes and had 
a $6,000 appropriation. It now has 
56,000 volumes on the shelves, a cir- 
culation of 212,000 and an income 
annually of $16,000 from 24,000 
population. There are ten members 
on the staff. 

Peoria had two rival libraries, 
both dating before 1855. The 
troubles of these two libraries led 
to the idea of Mr. Willcox of tax 
supported libraries as schools are 
supported. Strange to say, the idea 
was not taken up immediately in Pe- 
oria, and it was not until 1880 that 
the public library was organized and 
other library factors joined in it. 

The Evanston library is another 
whose founding dates back of 1872. 
Dr. Edward Eggleston was a be- 
liever in books, but also equally 
strong in the idea that “faith with- 
out works,” is dead, and he was, 
from the first, a fine influence for 
library service in his community. 

Many other libraries are worthy 
of mention before 1872—Lincoln, 
founded in 1865; Aurora, in 1858; 
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Geneseo, in 1871; Jacksonville, in 
1866, and Quincy, in 1837. At 
Quincy, the library had its begin- 
ning when a few interested readers 
gave their own books for public use. 
In 1841, a Library association was 
organized and life memberships 
were issued. Several other organi- 
zations grew up, but in 1879 an or- 
ganization was effected which led to 
the present public library. In 1908, 
it was transferred to the city. At 
present the Quincy public library 
has 40,000 volumes, a circulation of 
166,000, and an appropriation of 
$16,000 yearly in a population of 
36,000. A point worthy of mention 
here is that the librarian is sent to 
district, state and national meetings 
with expenses paid. One and some- 
times two are sent from the library 
to study in the summer, with salary 
and all expenses paid. The staff 
members have a half day off once a 
week and two weeks vacation with 


pay. 

The Public Library of East St. 
Louis began in 1872 and led rather 
a meagre existence until 1892 when 


a new start was made. A new build- 
ing was erected in 1896 which is still 
occupied though the work of the li- 
brary is now handicapped by the de- 
velopment of the location. An inter- 
esting fact here is that this building 
was the result of the determination 
of the librarian, Thomas Nelson, 
who refused to work in the old place. 
He carried his point and worked 
with his hands laying the brick for 
the walls, and doing other manual 
labor until it was finished. Mr. Nel- 
son was one of the strong advocates 
of the organization of a state library 
association and was its first presi- 
dent. The circulation has grown from 
a few hundred volumes to 116,000 
for a population of 67,000. 

Illinois was among the very first 
in the development of libraries in 
business organizations, a form of li- 
brary work that is not more than 15 
years old. Business men have al- 
ways required printed information 
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but only recently have they learned 
that to have such information syste- 
matically assembled and arranged so 
that it can be had quickly when 
wanted is a tremendous asset. The 
business creates its own library 
which gives attention to the collec- 
tion of exact material which may be 
used freely without rules and the 
limitations which must be placed up- 
on library material which is the 
property of the public. The Byllesby 
Engineering & Management Corpor- 
ation was the first to install this 
work in their office in Chicago, and 
others which have followed are the 
Commonwealth Edison Company, 
the Federal Reserve Bank, Armour 
& Company, Swift & Co., Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Co., the Continen- 
tal & Commercial Bank and many 
more firms. 

The public library of Rock Island 
was founded in 1872 with 2,000 vol- 
umes. In 1904, a building costing 
$103,500 was erected. The staff now 
there are 40,000 


numbers seven; 
books on the shelves, serving a popu- 


lation of 35,000. The library has 
two branches, and 54 school collec- 
tions. 

The library at Rockford is cele- 
brating its fiftieth anniversary this 
year, having been organized in 1872, 
the second in the state to be estab- 
lished under the library law of that 
year. It has had but two librarians, 
William L. Rowland, who served for 
28 years, and Miss Jane P. Hubbell, 
Mr. Rowland’s assistant who suc- 
ceeded him and who is now in 
charge. In 1901, a gift of $70,000 
made possible a new building which 
was dedicated in 1903. The library 
now maintains three branches, two 
deposit stations, and 50 circulating 
libraries in 12 schools. There are 
about 84,000 volumes on the shelves, 
and a circulation of 320,000 among 
a population of 65,000, 16,000 of 
whom are registered borrowers. The 
staff consists of 16 members. 

If time permitted, many other in- 
teresting points of development 
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might be given, but these are per- 
haps sufficient to show that Illinois 
library service has been on record 
quite long enough for definite and 
well-defined products to be obsery- 
able. 

As to future needs, a deeper reali- 
zation of the place of the library in 
the community, more general realj- 
zation that the library belongs to the 
people, is supported by them for the 
benefit of themselves and their in- 
terest, and that its administrators 
are, under deep obligation to pro- 
duce the greatest results possible for 
the community paying the bills. 
County clerks say, “You library peo- 
ple;” librarians say, “My library;” 
trustees say, “Our library.” They 
probably mean all right, but it is 
the Publics’ library and anyone who 
thinks or acts otherwise is intruding. 

There must be better preparation 
for those who are conducting public 
libraries in Illinois. It is most de- 
plorable that one should see half 
vitalized libraries in good, strong 
communities, and find the librarian 
less than a high school graduate, 
provincial in preparation and out- 
look, uninterested in the opportun- 
ity for self-improvement and totally 
uninterested in all the splendid ave- 
nues for public service which radi- 
ate from a public library, or else so 
far advanced in years as to be un- 
able to keep step in the march of 
progress of the day. 

There should be, there must be, 
closer connection between library 
organizations and returned soldiers, 
Farmers’ institutes, with doctors 
and others in charge of public life 
and welfare, with preachers and 
teachers, business men, manufactur- 
ers, clubs and community officers. 
There must be better financial sup- 
port, but that presupposes better, 
not necessarily more, work that ap- 
peals. The children of our state 
must be made into readers in lines 
of their development, whatever that 
may be. The minds of every gener- 
ation must be warned or encourag 
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by the experience of the people of 
the past. It is high time a genera- 
tion appeared that will understand 
and promote library service, having 
realized its value for themselves. 

Many libraries are suffering for 
better business methods in their ad- 
ministration, for more intelligent 
trustees, more interested supporters. 

The outlook is limitless in oppor- 
tunities for service, and present with 
these, are opportunities for instruc- 
tion ready to be seized and de- 
veloped by those who do not know. 
Greater responsibilities than ever 
rested on the world before are be- 
fore us. It is our duty to recognize 
them and to develop them accord- 
ing to our day and strength. 

Following Miss Ahern’s address 
Mr. Roden spoke on 


The Chicago Public Library: A 
Double Anniversary. 

“It is a pleasure to be permitted to 

tell the story—a human interest story, 


unique in matters of library interest. 
There had been an interest in books 


before the fire. The Lyceum dates 
back to the 40’s. There were sub- 
scription libraries, Young Men’s As- 
sociation Library and Cox’s Subscrip- 
tion library. Probably there were 
3,000,000 books destroyed in the fire. 

Contributions began to come in 
soon after the fire. About six weeks 
after the fire there came a letter from 
Thomas Hughes to Joseph Medill 
who was then mayor of Chicago in 
which Mr. Hughes said he was inter- 
esting himself in a collection of books 
to replace the Library that Chicago 
had lost in the fire. (Mr. Hughes had 
visited in this country. He was in- 
terested in a socialistic settlement at 
Rugby, Tennessee and while in this 
country he had visited Chicago and 
made a number of warm friends). 
In this letter there was a circular 
signed by Thomas Hughes, Queen 
Victoria, Gladstone and many other 
distinguished persons—but so far as 
known there is no copy of this circu- 
lar in existence in this country. Ex- 
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tracts from it say that the library 
founded is to be regarded as a token 
of kinship—“that while the home 
literature of the present day and the 
last hundred years will form an im- 
portant portion of the new library, 
the characteristic feature of the gift 
will consist in sending to the Ameri- 
cans works of the thirteen preceding 
centuries which are the common in- 
heritance of both peoples.” In re- 
sponse to this call books came in so 
fast that it was necessary to find some 
place for their reception and space 
was found at the Crystal Palace, do- 
nations to be addressed to the Chicago 
Free Library. There were volumes, 
for the most part autographed, from 
Sir. Charles Lyell, John Bright, Sir. 
Charles Dilke, Charlotte Young, W. 
Stanley Jevons, John Stuart Mill, 
Charles Kingsley, W. M. Rossetti, 
Dean Stanley Forster (Life of Dick- 
ens), Samuel Smiles, Carlyle, Huxley, 
Gladstone, Disraeli, Herbert Spencer 
and Thomas Hughes. Ruskin had 
modestly placed his autograph at the 
close of the preface rather than on 
the title page. The Duke of Welling- 
ton dispatches, in twenty-three vol- 
umes, were sent by his _ successor. 
Moncton Miles sent his illustrated ed- 
tion of Keats, Queen Victoria an auto- 
graphed copy of “The Early Years of 
the Prince Consort,” Lady Trevelyan, 
the works of Lord Macaulay. There 
were approximately 12,000 volumes in 


_all. Many of the volumes were beau- 


tifully bound in morocco and polished 
calf. Among them also were the An- 
cient Chronicles of English History 
and from the British government the 
complete Patent Reports from the 
time of Charles II, this gift to be con- 
tinuous with the understanding that 
the volumes were to be bound in En- 
gland. 


At this time Chicago had no City 
Hall—A temporary building at the 
corner of Adams and LaSalle Sts., 
known as the “Rookery” served as a 
place for the transaction of the City 
business. There was no Chicago Free 
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Library to receive the gift from En- 
gland and no authority for creating 
one but the leaders of the times were 
men of ability, unmodified New Eng- 
landers and upper New Yorkers and 
the question of what to do was settled 
by the appointing of a Committee, 
headed by Thomas Hoyne, E. C. Lar- 
ned, J. M. Walker and others. An 
interesting phase of the contradictions 
of history comes in here. Dr. Poole 
says that the enactment of the Illinois 
Library law was due to this body of 
men and to no one else—that Chi- 
cago’s need for a public library was 
the sole cause of the passing of that 
law. 

The Committee had been tremen- 
dously impressed with the necessity 
of having a place of storage safe from 
fire. In looking around for a place 
of safety for this gift, they decided 
upon an abandoned water supply tank 
that stood in the rear of the “Rook- 
ery” and that had distinctly proven 
its right to be considered “Fire proof.” 


This Tank—now spelled with a capi- 
tal T, was 30 feet wide, and 100 feet 
high and in this was stored this price- 


less gift. No more suitable quarters 
being found the Tank was converted 
into a book room, by lining its walls 
with book cases and cutting a sky- 
light in the roof. A third story was 
added to the city building connecting 
with the book room by a bridge and 
here on January Ist, 1873, the library 
reading room was opened to the pub- 
lic. 

On March 18, 1872, the City Coun- 
cil had established the Public Library 
under the new law. If Miss Hubbell 
of Rockford were here she would 
question Chicago’s right to be known 
as the first public library under the 
law, claiming that Rockford antedates 
it about one week. 


Circulation of books was not begun 
until May, 1874, when more com- 
modious quarters had been secured 
at Wabash and Madison Sts. Mr. 
Thomas Hoyne had been appointed 
by Mayor Medill as the first president 
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of the library board and William F. 
Poole came from the Public library 
at Cincinnati as the first librarian. 


Dr. Poole’s great desire was for a 
building. The ground on which the 
library now stands was a part of the 
Fort Dearborn reservation. Dearborn 
Park was to be kept forever free 
from buildings. Surrounded now by 
the towering buildings on Michigan 
Avenue it is hard to picture it as one 
on the outskirts of the city and 
fringed with livery stables and sa- 
loons. Then nobody went beyond 
State St. In time, after long litiga- 
tion, the title which was in the U. S. 
government was made over to the 
City of Chicago. Right to erect a 
Memorial Hall was secured and the 
provision was fulfilled by setting apart 
a portion of the present building as a 
Memorial Hall. 


Twenty-five years ago the present 
building was opened. So well was it 
built that it yet shows no sign of 
weakness . It has had no material re- 
pairing, its walls show no signs of 
settling and its doors hang as true and 
swing as easily as they did 25 years 
ago. The whole building is a monu- 
ment to the honesty of the builders. 


Dr. Poole was a scholar, to him 
books were an entity in themselves. 
After 13 years of service he resigned 
as librarian and went to the task for 
which he was possibly better fitted, 
the organizing of the Newberry Li- 
brary. He was succeeded by a man 
who had been brought up under him. 
Entering the Library as a boy, Mr. 
Hill guarded books as jealously as 
had Dr. Poole. His was a waiting 
policy—There was a disagreement be- 
tween Mr. Hill and the powers in 
authority and finally the crisis came. 
Mr. Hill was succeeded by a man who 
regarded the Public Library as a con- 
venience, a tool of the public. For 
8 years he spent his time in getting 
books to the people. Henry Legler 
gave his life for the Library and in 
giving his life for it he gave life to it. 
He gave it an impetus which placed tt 
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in the forefront of the Library world 
and has kept it there. We are going 
to ask the city to increase our income 
so that we may have a building fund. 
There is no question of such a re- 
quest being granted. No public agency 
stands higher. The Library serves 
2000 schools; there are 200 spots 
where books are obtainable; 800,000 
volumes in the library; an appropria- 
tion of $1,250,000 ; 644 people are em- 
ployed. It is a most imposing system 
which killed its originator.” 

In closing Mr. Roden called atten- 
tion to a number of the early gifts 
from England which he had brought 
out for the members to see. There 
was too a wonderfully fine photo- 
graph of Dr. Poole. After the close 
of the morning session many mem- 
bers of the Association gave them- 
selves the pleasure of handling with 
their own hands and seeing with their 
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own eyes a copy of Tom Brown in 
which Thomas Hughes had written 
his name. A copy of the Life of the 
Prince Consort, autographed by Vic- 
toria—and a number of other vol- 
umes that came over with the first 
volumes that went to the making up 
of the beginnings of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library. 


Mr. Utley, President of the A. L. 
A. who was to speak of the A. L. A. 
Near Anniversary—felt that the time 
was too short for a talk about the 50th 
anniversary of the A. L. A. which 
comes in 1926. He voiced his pleasure 
in being able to greet the I. L. A. and 
gave the members of the Associa- 
tion a cordial invitation to visit an 
exhibition of early illuminated mss, 
which were to be seen at the New- 
berry Library. 


Session adjourned. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON—2:00 O’CLOCK—PUBLIC LIBRARY 
SECTION. 
{Chairman, Guapys ALLison, Field Visitor for the Extension Division 
of the State Library.] 


The program for this section was 
carried through, without discussion, 
until the question box was opened. 
The papers follow in the order in 
which they were presented. Mr. 
Tweedell’s paper was read by Miss 
Forestall of the John Crerar Library. 
Miss Love was unable to be present 
on account of the serious illness of 
her mother. Miss Dill of the Deca- 
tur Public Library read Miss Love's 
paper. At the close of the session 
Miss Pearl I. Field, Librarian of 
the Henry E. Legler Regional 
Branch of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary, was elected chairman of the 
public library section for 1923. 


The Librarian With a Duster. 


(Harriet P. TURNER, Kewanee.] 


During four years of college life 
a friend of mine spent about two 
hours each time she made the trip 
to and from school, in a certain IIli- 
nois town and a part of the time was 


always spent in the library. During 
her senior year when she went to 
the library she realized at once that 
there had been a change in the ad- 
ministration. Later she found that 
this change was a radical one in all 
points of organization, but the 
things she saw were such as these: 
The windows were no longer dusty; 
the books stood in upright rows 
even With the edge of the shelves; 
there were no leaves sticking out 
here and there and no backs flapping 
loose ; the overflowing waste basket, 
which had stood near the registra- 
tion desk had been emptied; it was 
possible to see the shining surface 
of the loan desk, freed, at last, from 
a vast accumulation of odds and 
ends. On the other hand, attractive 
bulletins and display of books were 
evidence that the librarian did not 
spend all her time in keeping things 
in order. On every side were signs 
of good housekeeping, good business 
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sense and an atmosphere of readi- 
ness to serve such as would inspire 
confidence in the most casual visitor 
to the library and which expresses 
so well the mission of the library. 
When we consider how fundamen- 
tal this matter of library housekeep- 
ing is and realize that it involves al- 
most every problem of library ad- 
ministration from planning the 
building to securing adequate finan- 
cial support, we wonder how we 
ever have time to think of anything 
except dust and dusters. However 
as a matter of principle, or perhaps, 
as a matter of taste and inclination, 
we object to the idea of the librar- 
ian with duster in hand, but just as 
at times the librarian must be a 
policeman without a star and an en- 
cyclopedia without the compensat- 
ing repose, so she must at all times 
be a housekeeper, even a janitor, but 
with mop and duster relegated to the 
background and in capable hands. 
The two most important divisions 


of library housekeeping are cleanli- 


ness and order. For the first, the 
janitor must be primarily responsi- 
ble under the supervision of the li- 
brarian. To what degree this super- 
vision is necessary is largely a mat- 
ter of personality and we have dis- 
covered that janitors are as likely to 
be endowed with personality as are 
librarians. 

We know one janitor whose chief 
diversion is washing windows and 
polishing furniture and whose pride 
in the building makes him a most 
effective assistant in making the 
whole institution more agreeable 
and attractive. And we have met 
one dusky janitor, whose formula 
when confronted with streaked win- 
dows and gritty furniture was a 
dubious “well, if I live and nothing 
happens, I’ll try to attend to that, 
sometime”. He is living to-day and 
doubtless, as ever, is leading a re- 
markably uneventful life. 

Probably the most serious prob- 
lem is the dust. In the Library 
Journal for April 15, 1920 and May 
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1, 1921 J. W. Redway discussed dust 
in public buildings and the possibil- 
ity of its menace to public health, 
He gives the dust content of the air 
under the most favorable as well as 
under the worst conditions and 
analyzes it inch by inch for harm- 
ful bacilli, explaining that most of 
it is tracked in from the street. He 
suggests keeping all approaches well 
swept and scrubbed and providing 
rubber strips for the length of half 
a dozen footsteps inside the door be- 
cause dust adheres more readily to 
rubber than to any other available 
substance. Of course, all dust can 
not be kept out of the building, but 
it can be prevented from flying into 
the air by keeping most of it on the 
floor, because if a floor is properly 
oiled or varnished practically no 
dust will fly from it. The Wiscon- 
sin Library bulletin for May 1916 
contains an article on the oiling and 
cleaning of cork carpets and_bat- 
tleship linoleum. The vacuum cleaner 
is now recognized as an_  in- 
valuable adjunct in the library es- 
pecially for dusting books (those 
books, which the public does not 
dust for you). Special attachments 
may be had which will clean the 
tops of the books as they stand on 
the shelves and this method pre- 
vents dust from flying and settling 
elsewhere. Usually a vacuum 
cleaner may be rented if funds are 
not available for purchase. 

Weare told that the old-fashioned 
upheaval of house and _ household 
known as house cleaning is passing 
in the modern home, but coming in- 
to favor in the modern public li- 
brary, a number of libraries have 
inaugurated annual cleaning days 
with hired workers and with good 
effect. Certainly an occasional tak- 
ing stock of conditions and general 
renovation would never be out of 
place in any library. 

The one phase of library house- 
keeping for which the librarian is 
solely responsible is the overseeing 
of the building and this involves 
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many things. It means the most 
careful attention to detail including 
everything from inkwells and blot- 
ters to the frequent change of dis- 
play material. It means that the 
joan desk must be kept cleared (a 
book truck seems almost essential 
to hold unshelved books). It means 
regular and systematic reading of 
shelves and renewal of book labels 
(if you still cling to labels). It 
calls for the power of decision as to 
what to bind and what not to bind; 
when to mend and when to discard 
and having preserved the pamphlet, 
circular or clipping in question to 
put it where it can be found when 
needed without loss of time. O! for 
the gift of prophecy to know what 
to keep and what may safely be de- 
stroyed! We have all experienced 
the joy of being able to produce, 
when wanted, the article we care- 
fully filed away, as well as the cha- 
grin which comes from the knowl- 
edge that that, which we might have 
used to-day, we discarded yesterday. 
It means keeping supplies and tools 
on hand and in place so that, for 
instance you will not have to ran- 
sack the building in search of a pen 
when you wish to sign a letter. It 
means the acquisition of every pos- 
sible tool that will keep the machin- 
ery in good running order. 

A study of the Library Supply 
Catalogs of the Democrat Printing 
Company, Gaylord Brothers and the 
Library Bureau, the Stationery Her- 
ald of the Marshall Jackson Co. and 
the catalog of the Horder Stores of 
Chicago will reveal many tools and 
devices which will make the pur- 
suit of order and system a fascinat- 
ing, even an inexpensive study. 

Very often the disorder, confusion 
and poor service caused by lost mo- 
tion and lost papers, the important 
bulletins known to be somewhere, 
etc., may be traced to the librarian’s 
desk, which resembles a junk heap 
or a remnant counter with un- 
plumbed depths of useless and un- 
identified material. There is a lit- 
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tle book called “Personal Efficiency 
in Business” published by the A. W. 
Shaw Co. of Chicago which defines 
system as the ability to get things 
done, to get them done on time, and 
to get them done thoroughly. Do- 
ing the task at hand, doing it in sea- 
son and in full makes people direc- 
tors of themselves, their desks and 
their every effort. Any desk, no 
matter how humble, may be made 
to provide a training course in sys- 
tem. One may become sufficiently 
systematic in everyday work that 
the desk is free from chaos, dead 
wood and red tape, so that you may 
handle detail with dispatch and 
checking up each day find no task 
overlooked and no promise forgot- 
ten. With the work organizer which 
is so highly recommended in “Per- 
sonal Efficiency” for automatically 
sorting papers and different kinds 
of work there is a circular giving 
detailed instruction for desk organi- 
zation. 

Of course it is possible to have all 
the paraphernalia and still have con- 
fusion. It is so easy to backslide 
one must keep constantly behind the 
system to make it work. 

In fact the requirements for keep- 
ing the library clean and in order 
and an instrument of effective ser- 
vice may be summed up in this way. 
There must be the ideal, and much 
commonsense, systematically, vigor- 
ously and persistently applied. 


Mrs. Lucy Fitch Perkins. 


Following Miss Turner’s paper, 
Mrs. Lucy Fitch Perkins talked 
most interestingly on Citizenship 
and Americanism. On a motor trip 
through Canada she had been im- 
pressed with the good roads or the 
good roads in the process of making. 
She saw clean fields, better kept 
than ours. There were no blatant 
advertisements shrieking from trees 
and fields at the passersby; the 
houses, while smaller and cheaper 
than ours were more home-like; 
peoples’ speech was better than the 
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speech of our people of the same 
class—and everywhere were to be 
seen beautifully tended gardens and 
color. Going through Michigan, 
there was a lack of gardens and 
beauty. In traveling from South 
Bend to Whiting, there is found 
more ugliness than was seen in the 
entire motor trip in Canada. These 
observation sled to the query “What 
does my country mean to me?” 
“The purpose of my work and writ- 
ing has been to promote patriotism ; 
to compare and study ourselves with 
other people.” We think of America 
as a harbor for all—a helper of all— 
you feel this at Ellis Island. It was 
with a thrill of joy and pride that 
Mrs. Perkins realized the possibili- 
ties offered to librarians along 
Americanization lines. 


In a speech by Mr. Philip Carr 
(Lloyd-George’s private Secretary 
for five years), before the League 
of Women Voters on “Steps for Per- 
manent Peace Necessary to Avert 
Another War,” he said “America 
has tremendous moral power in the 
world. In Europe there are 26 coun- 
tries all jealous, and suspicious of 
each other, but in America there are 
48 states in the United States all 
living in harmony. They have 
shown the world that they can live 
in a united peaceful fashion.” 


Our patriotism and Americaniza- 
tion can be taught at Ellis Island, 
and throughout the United States 
it may be taught in libraries. 


Mrs. Perkins said the object of her 
books was to increase friendliness 
and respect for all peoples, working 
through the children. She reads her 
books to a “poison squad” before 
sending them to a publisher. 


After Mrs. Perkins’ talk upon 
Americanization, she spoke of her 
work as an illustrator before she be- 
gan writing. The decoration over 
the mantel in the dining-room at the 
Chicago Beach Hotel is her work. 
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Library Hours in Summer. 


A discussion of summer hours at 
the beginning of winter might very 
properly, be deemed unseasonable 
were it not for the fact that the ex- 
perience of the summer is fresh upon 
us, and that we have so recently had 
occasion to know the problems which 
present themselves at this season of 
the year. 


The reduction of the hours that li- 
braries are open during the summer 
months is becoming the usual practice 
rather than the occasional, if the testi- 
monies of Illinois librarians are any 
indication. Out of twenty representa- 
tive libraries (both large and small) in 
the state, only five report no change of 
hours. The other fifteen shorten the 
length of the library day in various 
ways and during different periods. 
July and August are more generally 
the months chosen, although some li- 
braries cut down their service in June, 
and occasionally the shorter hours are 
continued through September. The 
evening hours are the ones which, in 
the majority of cases, have been re- 
duced. Four libraries close at eight 
o'clock, making possible an exchange 
of books but giving little opportunity 
for the use of the reading-room. Clos- 
ing for the entire time every evening, 
or every one except Saturday, is also 
the practice of four libraries. One of 
these is really not shortening the hours 
by so doing, but is merely substituting 
a morning period for the evening, this 
library not being open mornings regu- 
larly. In several towns where stores 
and offices close one afternoon a week, 
the libraries have adopted the custom, 
after observing that business people 
generally take that afternoon for a 
holiday, and consequently the library 
patronage is less than at any other 
time. One library reports closing ev- 
ery afternoon except Saturday; one 
changes the hour of opening after- 
noons from one until two, owing to 
the fact that only school children pa- 
tronize the library during this hour; 
another closes its children’s depart- 
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ment during the noon hour. Only one 
library reports an entire closing, and 
this was for a period of two weeks to 
enable the librarian to attend the an- 
nual library conference. In regard 
to a practice which is becoming so gen- 
eral, it is well to inquire why, with 
what results, and whether it is advis- 
able. 


The reasons why it is done are ob- 
vious. The summer is our dull sea- 
son, the library year being practically 
commensurate with the school year, 
if we consider the time when the bulk 
of our work is done. There is always 
a noticeable letting down of patronage 
after the schools and clubs have dis- 
continued for the summer. Serious 
reading and reference work are gen- 
erally laid aside. Vacations call many 
of our patrons out of town, and those 
who stay at home read largely for 
recreation. Fewer calls come and 


they are mainly of such a nature as to 
require less time than those of the 
busier season. This is the justification 


from the outside. 


There is also a reason in connection 
with the library organization itself. It 
is by no means easy to keep the library 
functioning at the highest degree of 
efficiency while the different members 
of the staff are away on summer va- 
cations, and a most welcome solution 
offers itself in the shape of shorter 
hours. In at least one instance, where 
one librarian was in entire charge, the 
few hours which were deducted from 
each day were considered her summer 
vacation. Then, the extreme heat of 
the summer is neither conducive to 
drawing people out of their homes to 
come to the library, or to adding to 
the comfort of those employed there. 
All of these arguments offer them- 
selves. 


The success of the cutting of library 
hours is variously estimated. Many 
librarians think they do practically the 
same amount of business as_ they 
would if the library were open the 
regular number of hours, that the ar- 
rangement of the schedule is made 
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much easier, that working conditions 
for the staff are better, and that the 
shorter hours are perfectly satisfac- 
tory to the public. Again, libraries re- 
port that they have returned to the 
regular schedule, as they did not feel 
satisfied and that it meant an appreci- 
able loss of patronage. One librarian 
says—“The average small library has 
to make such an effort to secure a 
reasonable patronage that it cannot af- 
ford to lose even the little that is lost 
through a partial closing.” She also 
adds that it is hard to make people un- 
derstand that such a step is only 
temporary. In one town where a large 
university conducting a summer 
school is located, as many books are 
issued during the summer months as 
during the heaviest winter months, so 
any shortening of hours would be en- 
tirely out of the question. 


What are we to conclude from these 
various experiences and opinions? In 
the first place, local conditions govern 
hours to a large extent, and no rule 
can absolutely be laid down for all to 
follow. It does seem, however, that 
any reduction of hours resulting in a 
loss of patronage, or in failure to af- 
ford the highest degree of service to 
our clientele, is decidedly a poor pol- 
icy. From the standpoint of con- 
venience to the library staff, there is 
no doubt that shorter hours are pref- 
erable, but unfortunately our conven- 
ience and that of our patrons are not 
always identical. Our summer read- 
ers are not as many or as exacting as 
those who come at other times, but 
they are entitled to as much considera- 
tion. Probably they will become ac- 
customed to the shorter hours and 
make little complaint, but if a greater 
use is made of the library as a reading- 
room and a larger number of books 
issued by keeping the building open 
for a longer time each day, it goes to 
prove what our obligation is. There 
is justification for the shortening of 
hours in some cases, and no doubt 
most librarians are sincere in thinking 
they are working no hardship on their 
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public. The danger is that the prac- 
tice will become too common and will 
be adopted without sufficient consid- 
eration. Every possible adjustment 
should be made within the library or- 
ganization so that summer service can 
be kept up to the standard of that of- 
fered during the winter months. Our 
public libraries are investments, and 
the interest cannot be figured in money 
earned but in service rendered. 


Floor Coverings. 
[Epwarp D. TWEEDELL.] 


Floors and floor coverings should 
vary according to the amount of use 
and the character of use the room is 
to have. Corridors and hall ways 
which have a great deal of passing, 
where noise is not a difficulty, can 
well be made of tile, combinations 
of cement, such as tutti colori and 
the various mastic and plastic sub- 
stances which are used in floors. In 
a new building the advice of the 
architects is probably the best to 
follow, but when we come to the li- 
brary room proper, then the matter 
of covering is the topic on which the 
librarian should be consulted. 

In days past various coverings 
have been used which have almost 
been forgotten today. I doubt if 
there is a library which now has 
carpets or matting in its public 
room. Strips of rubber have been 
used in aisles and where there was 
general walking, but this has been 
pretty generally dispensed with, as 
there is danger of accident in catch- 
ing the feet in the loose rubber. 
There may be occasions where other 
material is more desirable than cork 
carpet or linoleum, but I believe 
that our problem has narrowed 
down to a proper understanding of 
cork carpet and linoleum. 

There are various grades of linol- 
eum. A, which is sometimes known 
as Battleship linoleum. The only 
difference between the grade A and 
the Battleship is that grade A plain 
linoleum has an unpainted back. 
Then B, C, and D plain linoleum, 
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growing lighter in weight and 
thickness as you go down the alpha- 
bet. The grade A linoleum is 142, 
thousandths of an inch and D js 89 
thousands of an inch in thickness. 
Above the grade A there are three 
grades of Battleship linoleum, be- 
ginning at 3/16 of an inch, next 6 
millimeters, and finally the highest 
gerade, 4% of an inch in thickness, 
This weighs 1214 pounds per square 
yard, whereas the cheapest grade of 
the Battleship weighs only 9 pounds 
to the square yard. When one de- 
cides to have linoleum or Battleship 
linoleum you see it is quite neces- 
sary that a very definite statement 
is made as to the grade and quality. 
What we used to know as oil cloth 
is the lowest grade of linoleum, or 
printed linoleum. Battleship linol- 
eum comes in six different plain col- 
ors, brown, green, dark gray, light 
gray, tan and light blue. Ten in 
addition there are various forms of 
inset tile linoleum, carpet inlaid 
linoleum, etc. These are not printed 
but the color runs clear through the 
burlap. 

Similar to Battleship linoleum is 
the so-called linotile. It is practic- 
ally the same as the best grade of 
Battleship linoleum except that they 
are made in smaller sheets. They 
are really small tiles, and being of 
different colors a decorative effect 
can be worked out by making up a 
design using the various colored tile. 

The other floor covering that is 
very much used and is highly recom- 
mended is the cork carpet. The 
process of manufacture is similar to 
linoleum, except that the cork is not 
so finely ground and not quite so 
compact. It thus retains a greater 
elasticity and comes nearer the re- 
siliency of the carpet. There are 
two kinds of cork carpet, the pol- 
ished and the unpolished, and each 
of these is made in two grades. The 
XX grade being .23 inches thick 
with an average net weight of 6.5 
pounds per square yard. And the 
XXX grade, 264 with an average net 
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weight of 7.5 pounds per square 
yard. The polished cork carpet is 
approximately .035 inches thinner. 
The difference between the polished 
and unpolished is that the polished 
has had the surface ground down 
and is a little finer and smoother, al- 
though the unpolished is not so 
rough. 

Similar to the cork carpet is the 
cork tile. This is simply cork shav- 
ings pressed down. The Armstrong 
Cork Company, one of the manufac- 
turers of cork carpet and cork tile, 
also manufacture cork stoppers. 
These are punched out round from 
top to bottom and in order to fit 
into bottles they are shaved off. 
These shavings are permitted to ac- 
cumulate and a height of seven 
inches is compressed to about % 
inch. This is heated slightly and 
under pressure becomes cork tile. 
There is nothing in the tile but cork 
except in cases where a color pig- 
ment is used. The cork tile can be 
used in the same manner as linotile, 
a design being worked out with dif- 
ferent colors. 

As to the advantages of linoleum 
and cork carpet. They are both very 
durable, pliant, not slippery, quite 
easily cleaned, and can be made ar- 
tistic in appearance. They are fairly 
easy to install. They are fire retard- 
ant, and from the fact that they are 
enduring, are rather economical. I 
should have stated that the cork car- 
pet can be obtained in four colors 
ordinarily, brown, blue, green and 
red. Cork carpet costs from about 
$1.30 to about $2.10 per square yard. 
A poor grade of linoleum costs from 
$1.15 to $1.80. Battleship linoleum 
costs from $1.80 to $2.60. You see 
that the cork carpet is cheaper than 
the Battleship linoleum. The dif- 
ference comes in the matter of clean- 
ing. The cork carpet has to be 
scrubbed, and, not having the finish 
that the Battleship linoleum has, 
grease or stains are much more li- 
able to penetrate and are harder to 
remove than on linoleum. Linoleum 
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can be kept clean by mopping, and 
sometimes by simply sweeping, but 
after a rainy day in order to get the 
cork carpet clean it must be 
scrubbed. At just this point I ought 
to mention that it is necessary, to 
secure the proper service from either 
cork carpet or lionleum, to take 
proper care of it. That is, neutral 
soaps must be used in cleaning either 
one. If cork carpet is waxed it must 
be done very carefully, because the 
cork is so absorbent that unless the 
wax is put on evenly you will have 
a smeary looking floor. Of course 
after the wax has been put on the 
floor can perhaps be more easily 
taken care of, as in the same manner 
as a waxed wooden floor, by means 
of oil mops, etc. However, it will 
occasionally need a very good scrub- 
bing. In a book of instruction the 
Armstrong Cork Company say that 
Armstrong cork tile, and I suppose 
the same applies to the carpet, 
should never be treated with Shellac 
or varnish. Thorough cleaning is 
all that is necessary to preserve floor 
covering. 

Linoleum may be waxed, but 
when we do this it must be done 
very carefully.and also we get some 
of the disadvantages of a waxed 
floor, that is it becomes slippery, 
and the wax wears off in spots and 
the floor looks uneven, the same as 
through varnish, perhaps more so, 
because the varnished surface wears 
off a great deal quicker. The wax 
on the cork carpet will keep the mud 
and dirt from grinding in, but in 
order to preserve the appearance it 
must be very carefully done. 

Linoleum, having this finish, is 
more easily taken care of, an a mop- 
ping with an occasional scrubbing 
will keep it quite clean. It is not 
noisy, but is a little more so perhaps 
than the cork carpet. 

In any case, cork carpet, cork tile, 
linotile, or linoleum, the secret 
comes in having the material prop- 
erly laid. The Armstrong Company 
have devised a system of laying it 
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on felt. This felt is pasted to the 
floor, and then the linoleum is pasted 
to the felt up to within six inches 
of the joint. Six inches either side 
of where the strips join, water proof 
cement is applied so that the carpet 
is absolutely held down to the tile. 
Sand bags are placed over the joints 
and they are thoroughly rolled. In 
this way there is very little danger 
of any buckling. The buckling is 
due to the heat and cold causing an 
expansion and contraction of the lin- 
seed oil content. The felt will take 
up any slight unevenness in old 
flooring, and in the case of cement 
floors it will absorb the slight mois- 
ture that is frequently present. It 
also gives a greater resiliency to the 
floor. The John Crerar Library 
have had some thousands of yards 
of the cork carpet laid without any 
buckling. This cost about $1.00 per 
square yard for laying. As to the 
enduring qualities of the linoleum 
and cork carpet, the great factor is 
of course the amount of use, but 
with proper care and proper laying, 
and in ordinary rooms the Battle- 
ship linoleum and cork carpet ought 
to last over ten years. 

There is another form of covering 
which is very similar, called corti- 
cenc. I am not sure that it is on the 
market. The only difference is that 
it has a little ground rubber in ad- 
dition to the constituents of linol- 
eum. 

All things considered, if one can 
afford it, Battleship linoleum seems 
to be the best to use. Of course 
if you have a good janitor and know 
that your floors are going to be 
properly scrubbed and taken care of, 
the cork carpet will probably serve 
as long and as well. 


Service of the Art Institute to 
Libraries of the State 
[Lyp1a E. Koun, Ryerson Library 
Chicago. ] 

The College Art Association of 
America published in its June bulle- 
tin, an article entitled “An Art Service 
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Bureau.” Mr. Holmes Smith, the 
author, touches upon the purposes 
and methods of such a Service, and, 
while not “underrating the magnificent 
work done by the great agencies of 
art,” he expresses the hope that some- 
one will be found who will endow 
such a Bureau as Mr. E. W. Scripps, 
of West Chester, Ohio, has endowed 
the Science Service Bureau. Mr. 
Smith states that a vastly greater por- 
tion of our population is not inter- 
ested in art and believes that some 
organized effort should be made, 
through the medium of the daily press 
and the motion picture, to reach these 
people to whom art is closed and 
sealed. 


While this Mr. “Someone of Some- 
where“ is being paged, I want 
to tell you how The _ Ryerson 
Library of the Art Institute of 
Chicago serves as an Art Service 
Bureau to the people of Chicago and 
Cook County, through its photograph 
and lantern slide department. Art 
Service Bureau may seem too impos- 
ing a name for the service which we 
are, at present, able to give, but we 
never reach higher than we aim, and 
perhaps by the time this Mr. Some- 
one has been found, we shall have 
grown into the fullness of the stature 
of the name. 


For many years the Ryerson Li- 
brary has loaned its photographs and 
lantern slides, free of charge, for all 
educational and religious purposes 
throughout Chicago and Cook County. 
They have been used by libraries, 
churches, schools, museums, universi- 
ties, hospitals, settlement houses, fac- 
tories, laundries, Y. M. C. A.’s, Y. 
W. C. A.’s, and, during the war, by 
the various military camps throughout 
the country. 


The Ryerson Library now extends 
this privilege to you, librarians of the 
State of Illinois, and hopes that you, 
especially you who are farthest re- 
moved from the art centers, will put 
forth your hand to take. 
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Our collection consists approximat- 
ely of 30,000 photographs, 22,000 lan- 
tern slides, 20,000 post cards and 3,000 
color prints, all of which circulate. 
Of the photographs and color prints 
which do not circulate I shall speak 
later. 

For you who have the stereopticon, 
there are the slides, for the radiop- 
ticon, the post-cards. To those of you 
who have neither, we offer the Alinari 
and Anderson photographs, and the 
Seemann color prints, which, deli- 
cately tinted, interpret the original 
beauty of the picture. A half dozen 
of these prints or photographs placed 
in a happily chosen nook of your li- 
brary may be an inspiration to some 
otherwise commonplace existence. 

We offer you the best in painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and the graph- 
ic and applied arts. 

Your historian will find the Egypt- 
ian temples and pyramids, the Greek 
Parthenon and the Roman Forum, the 
cave paintings of Spain, the cata- 
combs of Rome, and the old Italian 
frescoes. 

The tourist may enter the great 
cathedrals of the Old World walk 
through the Italian gardens and villas, 
look upon the Greek and Roman mar- 
bles, and study the masterpieces of 
painting, both old and new. 

The lover of our own native land 
will meet Whistler and West and Cop- 
ley, Sargent, Saint Gaudens, and our 
own beloved Lorado Taft. 

Our classified card catalog will pro- 
vide lists for the little ones; Children 
in art, Animals in art, the Christmas 
story, and others. 


At the Children’s Story Hour, Joan 
of Arc will tell how a girl’s dream 
came true (in 25 slides). Two little 
Greek boys of the 4th century before 
Christ will tell their story (25 slides). 
The Nuremberg stove will talk (with 
11 slides and photographs). And the 
Moon princess will be there (with 38 
slides). 

For these and other children stories, 
we have taken the Children’s bullet- 
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ins of the Metropolitan museum of 
art and illustrated them with slides 
from our own collection. This has 
been done with the kind permission of 
the Metropolitan museum. 

The student will delight in the 
manuscript lectures: “A brief survey 
of the development of painting (illus. 
with 40 slides) “French cathedrals 
and their builders” by Lorado Taft 
(86 slides) “French sculpture of the 
19th century” also by Mr. Taft (70 
slides) “The frieze of the Parthenon” 
by Miss Helen Gardner (115 photo- 
graphs). 

These manuscript lectures are but 
the beginning of what we hope some 
day will develop into an active lecture 
bureau. 

I have not mentioned our work with 
the Woman’s clubs nor with the 
people outside of Chicago and Cook 
County, as a small rental fee is 
charged them, which places this 
branch of our work beyond the bor- 
ders of library extension. 

However, as it is our duty, as li- 
brarian, to be All-Wise, it is well for 
you to know where the key is kept 
which unlocks the doors of Beauty, 
that you may place it in the hands 
of your people, that they may become 
as familiar with good pictures as with 
good books. 

We have our own clientele of 
Woman’s clubs, who come to us year 
after year for advice in the arrange- 
ment of their art programs; lists are 
sent to them on the subjects which 
we are able to furnish; these lists are 
checked, returned to us, and the 
photographs and slides are placed on 
reserve for the date of the lecture. 
This circle of clubs begins at New 
York City, extends through Dakota 
and Minnesota to Oregon and Wash- 
ington, up into British Columbia, 
down into California, across into 
Texas and Florida and up along the 
Eastern coast. Almost every state in 
the Union has, at some time, been 
represented on our list. Our circula- 
tion of photographs and slides last 
years was 67,978. 
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This work of the photographs and 
slides department is supplemented by 
work in the reference room. One 
does not need to present oneself in 
person at the library to receive atten- 
tion. Calls come to us from every 
quarter and from every source. They 
come by mail, by telephone and by 
telegraph. They come from the art 
collector, the art dealer, the teacher, 
the preacher, the scholar, the woman’s 
club, the business man, the news re- 
porter, down to the advertising man 
who wanted designs for menu cards 
for the Great Northern Railroad. 


Bibliographies have been sent out 
on various subjects: Egyptian, Indian 
and American art, women artists, IIli- 
nois and Chicago artists, present day 
painters and _ sculptors, landscape 
painters and mural decorators, land- 
scape gardening and town planning, 
the city beautiful, Chinese porcelains, 
Indian pottery, American tapestries 
and Cashmere shawls. These are 
bibliographies sent to the smaller 
places and do not include the technical 
bibliographies which are compiled for 
our daily patrons. 


Any of our bibliographies will be 
sent to you on request. 


Some years ago, Mrs. John Sher- 
wood presented to the library for cir- 
culation her collection of photographs 
and slides, numbering several thou- 
sand, together with her booklets, num- 
bering several hundred. These book- 
lets consist of biographical sketches 
of artists and their works and various 
phases of the applied arts. This 
material had been taken {from the 
standard magazines of the day and 
from other reliable sources, and bound 
into booklets, thus bringing many ar- 
ticles on one subject together. And, 
oh, the joy they carry into the little 
corners tucked away without a li- 
brary! From January to October of 
this year 369 booklets were sent out, 
37 bibliographies, and inquiries an- 
swered to 165 letters. This service 
has been given free and freely, with- 

ut money and without price. How- 
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ever, we have our reward in the 
kindly expressed appreciation of the 
recipients. 

These booklets are for your use. 

When the inquiry comes from a 
state which has established an art com- 
mission, the inquirer is referred to 
such commission or to her own state 
library. 

As the Ryerson library is purely a 
reference library, this phase of art 
work has not been sought, but the call 
came, we had the material, we admin- 
istered it, a sort of “first aid.” 


In addition to the photographs and 
color prints which I have mentioned, 
the library possesses 18,000 Braum 
autotypes, and 200 colored Medici 
prints, these are too large to circulate, 
but may be used for reference in the 
library at any time. We have many 


oversize photographs which we are 
planning to have framed so that any 
library in the state may loan the pic- 
ture for a period of several months, by 


paying the cost of transportation and 
sending the picture on to the next li- 
brary on the list. The itinerary is 
now being made and any librarian who 
wishes to open up this treasure house 
to her people will kindly make herself 
known. We have also color reproduc- 
tions of our own museum paintings, 
which will be put into frames to tour 
the libraries. 

At the A. L. A. meeting in Detroit, 
there was voiced the great need for an 
index to the reproductions of paint- 
ings, either photographs or slides, this 
index to consist of artist, subject, and 
gallery card. We have such a card 
catalog for our photographs and slides, 
this of course comprises only those re- 
productions which we have in our 
collection. We have worked out a 
classification scheme which includes 
not only painting but architecture, 
sculpture, and the graphic arts (ap- 
plied arts process of compilation). 
Each photograph has an artist card 
with full name, dates, and country to 
which the artist is assigned, a gallery 
card, and subject cards enough to sat- 
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isfy any student of art. Cross refer- 
ences are made to the different titles 
under which the picture is known, and 
to the various artists to whom the pic- 
ture was previously attributed. This 
requires much research, especially in 
case of the Old Masters, and each 
photograph is attributed according to 
the new light thrown upon it in the 
latest books. From this catalog, we 
will supply you with lists on any sub- 
ject of paintings in our collection. It 
is also of value in identifying paint- 
ings from copies which you may send 
to us to identify. This catalog is at 
your service. 


It has long been Miss Mitchell’s de- 
sire to send out a “Travelling library 
of art books” for the use of the vari- 
ous libraries in the state, this is not an 
unattainable ideal, and some day it 
shall become real. 


We have a weekly art institute 
“News letter” sent out by the museum, 
typewritten, which you may like to put 
on the bulletin board in your library ; 
itis yours for the asking. This “news 
letter” contains little intimate sketches 
of events and happenings in and about 
the Art Institute, describes in brief the 
various exhibitions, and gives other 
bits of interest concerning art in gen- 
eral. 


An artist said recently, “If we do 
not give people a chance to see beauti- 
ful things there will come a_ time 
when there will be no_ beautiful 
things made.” And was it Goethe 
who said that a person should hear a 
little good music, see a good picture, 
and a sunset every day? 


You have the sunset, we offer you 
the picture, a Corot for a Words- 
worth, an Inness for a Thomas Gray, 
a Millet for a Robert Burns, a Wins- 
low Homer for a Longfellow, a Raph- 
ael for your Shakespeare, and a 
Michelangelo for your Dante. Have 
I renewed your interest in art? If 
so, Go Thou and interest another with 
the good things which are offered 
freely. 
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(Since writing the above the Libra- 
ry has extended the free use of its 
photographs, slides and color prints 
to all educational and religious in- 
stitutions throughout the State of IIli- 
nois). 


Art Collection of the Library Ex- 
tension Division. 


[NELLIE BREDEHOFT, Reference Librarian, 
Library Extension Division.] 


The picture collection of the Li- 
brary Extension Division may be 
separated into three divisions, ac- 
cording to their use for exhibits, for 
study clubs and for schools. 

The pictures for exhibit purposes 
are mainly large color prints of mod- 
ern American painting, produced by 
the Detroit Publishing Company. 
They are mounted on cardboard 28 
x 40 inches and 25 x 29 inches, and 
fitted with rings for hanging. Such 
artists as Chase, Innes, Brush, Cas- 
satt are represented. 

The Alinari and Medici color 
prints of the Italian masters, which 
are somewhat smaller, are also well 
adapted for exhibit purposes. The 
rich coloring of the originals is 
beautifully reproduced in these pic- 
tures. 

For study club use, we have about 
three thousand pictures. Over fif- 
teen hundred of them are Seemann 
color prints, mounted on heavy 
paper 10 x 14 inches. The subjects 
comprise all countries and periods of 
painting. Added to these are the 
folio prints of the Detroit Publish- 
ing Company, excellent photo- 
graphic reproductions of the paint- 
ings in the principal galleries of the 
United States. Many women’s 
clubs which are studying art sub- 
jects have taken advantage of the 
opportunity offered in this collec- 
tion, and recently Delphian Societies 
have been borrowing from it. 

Many of the pictures listed in the 
State Course of Study for schools 
are found among the Seemann 
prints. Another source of supply for 
graded picture study is the Elson 
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prints made especially for this pur- 
pose. For supplementary study in 
history and geography there is a 
large collection of photographs of 
historical, geographical and indus- 
trial subjects; for example, views of 
colonial homes; of river and moun- 
tain scenery; of industrial products 
such as cotton, in process of develop- 
ment from the field to the finished 
cloth. 

In addition to the groups men- 
tioned above, there is in the library 
a considerable number of miscellan- 
eous pictures that may be variously 
used. Some of these are very beau- 
tiful colored photographs of histori- 
cal, scenic or artistic interest, in- 
cluding old missions, cathedrals, 
gems of Italian scenery. There are 
also colored post-cards, Mentor 
plates, and clippings from the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine. 

All of our pictures are loaned for 
the period of a month, with no cost 
to the borrower excepting transpor- 
tation charges. 


Creating an Interest in Non-fiction. 
{Peart I. Frevp, Chicago Public Library.] 


Several years ago Andrew Carne- 
gie was asked what he thought was 
the most valuable accomplishment 
of the public library movement in 
the past decade, to which he an- 
swered ; “the spread of the truth that 
the Public Library is Free to ail 
the people, gives nothing for noth- 
ing. That the reader must himself 
climb the ladder and in climbing 
gain knowledge how to live this life 
well.” That is an interesting an- 
swer to an interesting question, and 
focuses our attention, as librarians, 
because it hints at two of our func- 
tions, the spreading of this truth and 
the keeping of the ladders. We ex- 
ist because there are climbers and 
climbers, and ladders and ladders. 
It is our duty and our privilege to 
be the keepers of the ladders, to be 
the bond between them and the clim- 
bers and to be the messengers to 
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spread this truth. Fortunately our 
task is made easier because man is 
always striving upward. Life js 
controlled by the upward impulse, 
and whether it finds expression in 
the desire to create a better mouse- 
trap than has ever been made be- 
fore, or whether it reaches its height 
in upholding an ideal, or spends it- 
self in sending forth into the world 
a right idea, this controlling force is 
ever swaying man and so making 
the movement of the world. His 
eagerness for the knowledge that 
leads to power, his struggle for light, 
and his response, give us our inspira- 
tion. Our ladders are constructed 
step by step of the best that man has 
given to the world in the past as well 
as of those hopes he puts into the 
future. Our field is the whole com- 
pass of man’s needs, his formulated 
as well as his unformulated desires. 
Man’s spiritual life and his desire to 
live this earth life well, come within 
this field. How best to select and 
grade this intangible, flexible mater- 
ial, how best to acquaint the climber, 
these then come to be our tasks. 

Roughly grouping our climbers in 
two divisions, we have those who 
seek out their ladders and those to 
whom word must be taken. With 
those who come to us, we are first 
concerned. We must have ready 
for them a properly equipped store- 
house with ladders, suitably ad- 
justed and a trained corps of ladder 
climbing instructors or encouragers. 
The climber comes to us full of con- 
fidence in our ability to start him 
well, and his faith in us demands 
that we know our ladders, and that 
we recognize his desires. It is no 
simple task to know the strength 
and durability of the ladders we of- 
fer. No two demands or desires can 
be reached by the same means and 
so we keep learning new combina- 
tions, profiting by experience and 
studying the powers and limitations 
of the seeker. 

Each of the individual books in 
the ladder contributes its share to 
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the upward passage. Each one fills 
its proper place, whether it brings 
this climber a step nearer the mak- 
ing of the mouse-trap, or that 
climber to a closer comprehension 
of the meaning of life, or the next, 
to relaxation and recreation. Upon 
our knowledge of how to place the 
material well depends the quality of 
the ladders. 

The routine and methods which 
must of necessity grow up around 
any building process are of course to 
be subordinate to the real business. 
Mr. Canby said in a recent essay, so 
recent that he must be the last one 
to make the accusation; “Librarians 
are so busy making seven different 
kinds of cards and fitting vague 
titles to books, that they do not have 
time to read.” This is not true, of 
course, we must know our material, 
but it represents an opinion that is 
sometimes held of us becaues of 
those seven cards. Blessed be the 
librarian who cuts the routine and 
processes to the minimum, reduces 
the number of cards, and spends the 
saved time, in calling the ladder 
climbing instructors together for a 
little exercise in constructing and 
erecting ladders, and in becoming 
familiar with the building material, 
close intimate conferences on old 
and new books, to which all mem- 
bers of the staff contribute. By pre- 
senting and analyzing the essentials 
which most contribute to good lad- 
der making and by thorough discus- 
sion, a richer store house is opened 
up to the instructor, or encourager, 
or librarian, whatever you care to 
call this builder, from which he may 
requisition his supplies. Some of 
this time can be divided to give op- 
portunity for the reading of reviews 
and books, as a fit preparation for 
the day’s tasks. The need is great 
for an ever widening source from 
which new structures may be drawn. 
Reading clubs, and reading courses 
among the staff should be fostered 
and encouraged. To create an in- 
terest, one must be interested. It is 
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a natural consequence. To the 
climber who comes to the library, 
the person whom he approaches, be- 
comes the custodian of his ladder 
and the famous story of the link 
and the chain is suggested. The 
work on the floor, across the charg- 
ing desk, demonstrates this. The 
need for guidance gives us our rea- 
son for being. Splendid ladders will 
remain unused and the climber 
waste his time and strength if there 
is no leadership. Having made our- 
selves ready and having determined 
to keep in this state of preparation, 
we enlist all the aids possible to 
make their contribution to this con- 
structing work. 


In lieu of this friendly personal 
task of connecting the reader and the 
book, we offer the appeal of the book 
itself. Small groups or collections 
set out to tell their story, apart from 
the greater group, attract the reader’s 
attention. These groups are chosen 


from the knowledge gained by a study 


of the borrower’s wants. The librari- 
an is ever aware of the value these 
small collections possess of invitation 
and temptation. They are grouped 
around seasonal and current interests. 
What man wants and does not know 
he wants, seems to be the basis. A 
study reveals a natural cycle of in- 
terests. He wants the Outline of His- 
tory and then wants all he can find 
on prehistoric man and his time, and 
by way of comparison must read the 
various other histories of the world; 
what more natural then than that he 
should turn to the Story of Mankind, 
and that the Outline of Science and 
Mind in the Making should hold his 
attention. A book on the South Seas 
appears and every phase of life in the 
South Seas becomes popular. The 
moving picture, Orphans of the storm, 
increases the demand for books on the 
French Revolution, and for bio- 
graphies of the principals. 


Strachey’s Queen Victoria carried 
in its wake biographies of Gladstone, 
Disraeli, and other eminent Victori- 
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ans, just to cite a few recent demon- 
strations. The librarian is atune to 
these cycle waves and prepares her 
lists and collections in anticipation, for 
she sees her opportunity of dusting 
off good books on the same subject 
and bringing them out to the light of 
day, or of pushing books which be- 
cause of their relationship in subject 
should share in some of the reflected 
glory of the best sellers. Some time 
back the Wisconsin Library Commis- 
sion in its bulletin told the story of 
the wise librarian who displayed all 
the books mentioned in Christopher 
Morley’s “Haunted Bookshop”, at the 
time that book was appealing to popu- 
lar fancy. How the biographies of 
Charles Francis Adams moved off the 
shelves when the ‘Education of Henry 
Adams’ filled our reserve files. A 
little flurry in the eastern world 
sends up the stock on books on Con- 
stantinople. This created interest 
can, and should be fostered and aug- 
mented by many “parallel interest” 
displays and lists. Because of its 
singleness of purpose the one book 
display rack is always popular and 
can acquaint a patron with a new 
and precious friend. All sorts of 
interesting experiments can be made 
in a day with one of these book 
racks, such as attracting the morn- 
ing marketer, the early afternoon 
visitor, the hurried just-before-din- 
ner caller, and the evening browser. 
If the desire is to lead the reader 
from fiction to non-fiction, the addi- 
tion of a few criticisms and esti- 
mates of the authors as well as bio- 
graphical sketches appended to the 
fiction lists or grouped with a fea- 
ture display of fiction will serve that 
purpose painlessly. The grouping 
of the latest purchases of fiction and 
non-fiction, without that strict divi- 
sion which exists more with us than 
with the borrower, or the listing of 
such books as travel with a list of 
adventure tales, all lead the bor- 
rower to the appreciation of a new 
class of books. The selection must 
always be true, that is, it must be 
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what it claims to be, if the attention 
is called to books “as interesting as 
a novel’, then every book must be. 
It is a precious thing, this confi- 
dence which the reader places in the 
library and in the librarian. 

Well labelled shelves cannot fail 
to catch his attention and revive that 
passing fancy he had for reading up 
on American history, or on the stars, 
or on Shakespeare. He had done 
very little reading, but he feels 
knowledge hunger, and seeks out the 
library determined to give himself 
a self-administered dose of Greek 
philosophers, whose names he does 
not even know, but he aims high, 
He drags himself towards the 
shelves, but an attractive poster sug- 
gesting a few good books on the 
daily life of the Greeks and Rom- 
ans, causes him to change his mind, 
and so he makes a compromise with 
himself and tucks a couple of inter- 
esting volumes under his arm and 
goes away happy. We know that 
he will come back again for more, 
convinced that the librarian is a 
psychic. The number of flourish- 
ing lecture and correspondence 
courses which draw their seasonal 
multitudes demonstrate this knowl- 
edge hunger. 

It is the function of the library to 
supply reading courses and_ those 
who have experimented with the 
United States Bureau of Education 
Home Reading Courses, the Ameri- 
can Library Association lists, or the 
Library Extension Division of the 
State Library courses, to name a 
few, know how quickly these lists 
are absorbed and how eager the bor- 
rowers are for every suggestion. 
They want to climb their ladders 
quickly. The lists, posters, bulle- 
tins, and displays should be changed 
frequently so as not to pall on the 
public, although there is no reason 
why they should not be used again 
from time to time. By an occasional 
regrouping of classes, or by an ad- 
justment of the shelves whereby 
titles may be brought up from the 
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lower shelves or down from the top 
to the middle shelves, which are the 
most popular with the browser, a 
new lot from which to choose is in- 
troduced to him. 

Over the technical and scientific 
books we need to ponder longest for 
there we are, most of us, in un- 
charted seas, but there are now 
plenty of technical book ordering 
guides with clear annotations. New 
editions are essential. It may re- 
quire much force of character to 
scrap the old ones when they are 
no longer of use, but the climber 
who tries to find what he wants in 
a 1908 automobile handbook, will 
surely be lost. He will never come 
back to find out if we have Carlyle’s 
French Revolution. Putting a prem- 
ium on the use of non-fiction by al- 
lowing privileges in the number of 
books taken over the number of fic- 
tion, or by limiting fines, increases 
its use as a business proposition that 
appeals to the borrower. These 


then are some of the ways in which 
an interest may be created and sus- 
tained in non-fiction for the reader 
who comes a-seeking his ladder, but 
there ladders waiting for the climber 
who needs to know that they are 


here. It is an obligation put upon 
us as civic servants, and by the 
faith that is in us to see that he 
knows that we wait to serve him. 
He does not come because he is 
certain that the library has nothing 
for him. He has the idea that it has 
only fiction, story-books, or the clas- 
sics, or else he does not think much 
about it. It means that in order to 
educate him, an endless campaign as 
comprehensive as man’s activities 
must be outlined. The aid of every 
organized body must be asked to 
spread the valuable news. The busi- 
ness organizations, the clubs and 
lodges, the churches and schools, are 
anxious to help because they have 
been helped as individuals. Fre- 
quent appearances before clubs and 
various groups with lists of books 
and talks on books will encourage 
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the wavering. Sometimes the climb- 
ers do not come because they are 
heavily burdened with duties or feel 
too much the crush of responsibility, 
and so it takes frequent and clever 
methods of attack to convince them 
that there is help for them in solving 
the problems of their every-day life 
as well as inspiration and comfort. 

The busy man’s reaction to cer- 
tain types of books is worth while. 
He will review some occasionally 
and give a good practical opinion. 
That opinion printed in the local 
papers will attract where a purely 
library note fails. 

The busy man’s interest and co- 
operation may be procured in this 
manner. No need to mention the 
necessity and value of appearing in 
the papers with good lists and notes. 
A few good books left at the car- 
penter’s bench or at the banker’s 
desk for a few days will bring com- 
ments of surprise from these men 
that there are such books in the li- 
brary, and two more informed and 
enthusiastic workers are added to 
the list. A little book peddling is 
its own reward. 

The use of the show window for 
a book display can arouse a com- 
munity’s thoughts by an attractive 
showing of some splendid group of 
books. A _ judicious choosing of 
these windows at ever widening dis- 
tances from the library will extend 
the fringes of its influence. Booths 
in church fairs and bazaars, and at 
exhibitions will prove a drawing 
card at the unexpectedness of their 
appearance. Church bulletin boards, 
or club boards, factory time clock, 
pay envelopes are all good distribu- 
ting points. It takes endless repeti- 
tion to establish the belief that it is 
worth while to turn to the library, 
but every effort meet with such re- 
sponse that the ladder climbing in- 
structors are themselves led on, and 
by going into all places where man 
congregates, by studying his wants, 
by the very endeavors they make to 
be good messengers, the ladder 
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climbing instructors themselves 
climb and in climbing learn how to 
live this life well. 


Question Box. 
[Conducted by WINNIFRED WENNERSTRUM 
of the Warren County Library.] 

The binding of periodicals for the 
small library was one of the first 
questions presented. Miss Wenner- 
strum advised against the expense of 
the bindery, and suggested as a satis- 
factory substitute the “Home brew” 
method, i. e. lacing each volume into 
multi-binders. 

In reply to the question of how to 
encourage summer reading among 
children, Miss Wennerstrum discuss- 
ed the plan of furnishing book lists to 
the children, asking them to write 
compositions on the books, and pre- 
senting diplomas for satisfactory 
work. The libraries in Warren County 
and Evanston were both very success- 
ful with this plan the past year. 

QO. “Shall valuable editions 
children’s books be circulated ?” 

A. It depends on the funds avail- 
able. Few public libraries can afford 
to circulate expensive books among 
children. They might be loaned to 
the parents who would be responsible 
for their care. 

The question of using borrowers’ 
cards for identification only elicited 
the usual queries about the abuse of 
borrowing privileges and the possi- 
bility of errors in charging. 


of 


TRUSTEES 


This session opened at 2 p. m., 
Thursday, Mr. M. F. Gallagher, of 
Evanston, Chairman, presiding, after 
a few words of greeting Mr. Galla- 
gher said the benefits to be gained 
from such a meeting came from hear- 
ing fundamental and important ques- 
tions discussed by competent people, 
and as the one question that was of 
primary importance to Trustees was 
the question of Finance, and as 
Mr. Wilson knew more about li- 
brary finance and had done more 
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A staff member of the Detroit Pub- 
lic Library told of that library’s ex- 
perience with borrowers, particularly 
students, who took advantage of the 
system so that it became necessary to 
issue special cards to high school stu- 
dents. 


It was suggested that unscrupulous 
patrons could take advantage under 
the more elaborate charging system, 
and that the librarian, especially in 
the smaller library, was the best 
guard against abuse of borrowing 
privileges. Further discussion brought 
out the fact that many libraries of 
the state are not limiting the number 
of books issued to one person, except 
to children, or in the case of books in 
great demand. Miss Wennerstrum re- 
ported that the Warren County Li- 
brary is now rather in favor of dis- 
continuing the use of the identifica- 
tion card, and looking up the borrow- 
er’s number in the application file. 


“What proportion should the rental 
collection bear to the size of the li- 
brary ?” 


The problem of the rental collec- 
tion provoked some lively discussion 
as different librarians gave their ex- 
perience. No definite answer was 
given to the question of how much a 
library of a certain size and income 
should put into its rental collection. 
It was decided that popular demand 
should decide the proportion. 


SECTION. 


toward securing an increased levy in 
Illinois than any other man, he would 
introduce Mr. Wilson, Secretary of 
the Chicago Public Library Board, 
who would talk on Library Revenue. 


Library Revenue. 
{H. G. Wiison, Chicago.] 


Mr. Wilson addressed his audience 
as a group of people whose hearts 
were, or ought to be, in the libraries 
of Illinois—not library trustees, but 
Library Directors—for under the law, 
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the title is always Director. There 
were about sixty in attendance. Two 
years ago, Mr. Wilson had attended 
a meeting of the Directors Section of 
the Illinois Library Association when 
there were just four present, Mr. 
Freeman and Mr. Shaw of Aurora, 
Mr. O’Dowell of Joliet, and himself. 
It was assumed that the directors pres- 
ent were familiar with law and famil- 
iar too with the complaint about the 
burden of Taxation. The old slogan 
—Taxation without representation— 
is a thing of the past, the new slogan 
is Taxation is oppression—and to 
escape the payment of just taxes is 
regarded as a civic virtue. Taxes 
have gone up. They are high. Yet 
Illinois has a lower tax rate and a 
lower property valuation than her sis- 
ter states. Taxes especially in the 
East, are much higher, the average 
tax payer seldom considers the bene- 
fits gained from taxation. Special 
stress was placed upon the fact that 
this whole question must again come 
before the legislature as the present 


minimum rate is effective for only 3 
years from its date of passage in 1921. 

The most vital thing is a campaign 
of education, not alone among your 
own people, but among the legisla- 


tors of your district. See them and 
get them pledged. A chart is an 
effective means of education. If the 
distribution of the municipal tax were 
shown, it would be evident that the 
segment appropriated for the library 
was a very small part of the pie. 
An opportunity given for questions 
brought out the fact that the word 
may in “may levy” had been construed 
in a number of courts as mandatory. 


County Libraries. 
[L. E. Rogrnson, Monmouth.] 


The second speaker on the program 
was Mr. L. E. Robinson, of Mon- 
mouth, the man who “put over” the 
County Library in Warren County. 
This had been brought about largely 
through personal persuasion. The 
newspapers and bankers had been 
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won over to the scheme. The Library 
at Monmouth had been known as the 
Warren County Library, was an in- 
stitution with an endowment that 
yielded about $4,200 per year, was 
charging $3 per year for use outside. 
It was proven to the population that 
by distributing the expense over the 
county, better library facilities could 
be furnished without the cost being 
in any way a burden. They now have 
12 libraries in the county, and shall 
establish no more. Last year they 
asked for $16,000, next year shall ask 
for $18,000, and probably never ask 
for more than $20,000. A local li- 
brarian is employed in each of the 
smaller towns, minimum salary $10.00 
per month, (this paid to a man in a 
store who looks after the circulation 
in connection with business) ; maxi- 
mum salary $50.00. The Central li- 
brary at Monmouth has a very effic- 
ient staff of two of the number at 
least said to be working for less than 
they are worth. Contract with the 
supervisors is made yearly. 


Certification of Librarians. 
[P. L. Wrnpsor.] 


Mr. P. L. Windsor, of the Univers- 
ity of Illinois, spoke on Certification 
of Librarians. He suggested that the 
plan be comparable to the Certifica- 
tion of Teachers. It would be a proof 
that the librarian was reasonably well 
fitted. It would lead to better public 
service, and if the question of pen- 
sions became a live subject, it would 
furnish an official roster. 


A general discussion followed Mr 
Windsor’s introduction. It was sug 
gested that the library directors 
should be responsible for the fitness 
of the person employed. In reply at- 
tention was called to the fact that in 
the employment of teachers, library 
trustees were much aided by the fact 
that no applications were made for 
positions except by those who were 
certified as possessing some degree of 
fitness. Miss Ahern did not feel that 
the libraries of Illinois stood in need 
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of certification. Mr. Higgins, Presi- 
dent of the Library Board at Savan- 
nah, was sure that it would be bene- 
ficial, that oftentimes if librarians 
knew they must reach a certain stand- 
ard of excellence, they made an effort 
which otherwise they might not have 
made, that their own librarian had 
been much benefited, and had gained 
a new interest in her work as a result 
of six weeks in the Summer Session 
at the University of Illinois. 

In conclusion, Mr. Windsor said 
that his understanding of the plan 
was that its application was only to 
the new people coming into the work, 
and that certification could not be ap- 
plied to the very small towns. 


Pensions. 


Mr. Gallagher (Chairman) opened 
the discussion on pensions by giv- 
ing an outline of a provisional bill 
which had been drafted by the 
Legislative Reference Bureau at the 
request of the Legislative Commit- 
tee of the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion. The fund for pensions would 
be created from certain per cents 
which would be retained from salar- 
ies, covering a period of years, 
amounting to $400 for each person 
applying for pension, also all money 
accruing from book fines, and gifts 
and donations for the purpose. 


The fund shall be under the con- 
trol of a board appointed by the 
Governor. Librarians or library as- 
sistants who have rendered 25 years 
service in a public library are en- 
titled to a pension of $400 per year. 
Provision is also made for some 
form of remuneration to be made to 
those who have been in library ser- 
vice for 10 or 15 years, and who have 
become incapacitated through illness 
or accident. 

The plan has not had the approval 
of an actuary. 

Mr. Roland, President of the li- 
brary board at River Forest, spoke 
against the pension system saying 
that he did not believe in pensions, 
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people were paid salaries and should 
do their own saving. 

Mr. Wilson, Secretary of the Chi- 
cago Public Library board, spoke in 
favor of some plan for pensions. He 
said the Chicago Public Library had 
a pension fund, and he had helped 
to amend their law in the last legis- 
lature. The law applies to cities of 
over 100,000 population. 

Mr. Windsor also spoke on the 
question, saying librarians’ salaries 
were small, that many of them were 
unmarried women. Whereas mar- 
ried men and women when neces- 
sary could look to their children for 
support when old, most librarians 
would not have this aid. He be- 
lieved, however, that if a pension bill 
were introduced into the legislature, 
it should first be approved by an 
actuary. 


Library Aids in Education. 


Carl H. Milam, Secretary of the 
American Library Association said: 

The public library, potentially the 
most important educational institu- 
tion in America for those who have 
quit the classroom, must be pre- 
pared to give more personal service 
if it is to meet its full responsibility 
to the men and women of America. 
Many an ambitious man goes to the 
library determined to begin a course 
of study on his own account. At 
the library, he finds many times a 
full-fledged bargain counter rush. 
The library assistants can give to 
one reader only a fraction of the 
time he ought to have. Library as- 
sistants ought to have time to talk 
deliberately with the serious stu- 
dent as a college professor talks 
with his students. 

It is said that the state of Illinois 
spends $478 a year on each student 
who goes to the University of IIli- 
nois. Will not the trustees of the 
Illinois libraries see to it that each 
community spends at least a dollar 
a person per year for the institution 
which provides the means of educa- 
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tion for every person through all 
the years of his life? 

Mr. C. B. Roden gave a paper on 
“The Library as a Censor of Books” 
which is published in this report. 

Mr. W. H. Solle, of Kroch’s Book 
Store, Chicago, felt that the only 
place where censorship from a book 
store was desirable was on the list 
of novels ordered by small-town li- 
braries; not because these novels 
were objectionable, but because they 
were of inferior merit. The library’s 
function, was, if anything, to raise 
taste. 

Mr. Cartwright, President of the 
Library Board in Evanston, outlined 
the organization of a separate asso- 
ciation of trustees, such as Indiana 
has. In most states the trustees are 
organized as a section of the state 
association. After a brief discussion 
of both forms a motion was made 
that a committee should be ap- 


pointed to consider the question and 
present plans for some more perma- 


nent organization of the trustees, at 
the next meeting of the Illinois Li- 
brary Association. Mr. C. M. Hig- 
gins was made chairman of this com- 
mittee. 

Moved and carried that Mr. Hig- 
gins should be Chairman of the 
Trustees section for the year 1923. 


Objectionable Books. 


We believe that we have devel- 
oped a practical and definite policy 
with reference to the handling of the 
large and growing class of books 
described in this questionnaire as 
“objectionable”. It cannot be stated 
very briefly, but its elements are 
essentially as follows: 

In the case of novels written by 
reputable authors, published by re- 
spectable publishers, often printed 
serially in high-class magazines, and 
sold by established dealers, it is both 
futile and unwarranted for a public 
library to undertake an ex post facto 
censorship to the extent of refus- 
ing to provide them for the use of 
persons of maturity and discretion. 
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The same public opinion that sup- 
ports authors and publishers in the 
production of such books operates to 
justify public libraries in making 
them available to that part of its 
public which is composed of per- 
sons of maturity and discretion who 
wish to read them. 

Books of the class under discus- 
sion are subject to the same selective 
processes as are applied by the li- 
brary to all other books, and the de- 
cision for or against their acquisition 
must be based upon availability and 
general literary worth without spe- 
cial or preliminary consideration of 
their ethical content. 

Availability from the standpoint 
of the public library, is based upon 
such considerations, among others, 
as the scope of the library, character 
of its constituency, administrative 
methods and amount of book fund. 
All libraries have the right, in com- 
mon with all other purchasers who 
take their money to market, of 
spending it in the way that will 
bring the best return ; of buying only 
such books as they can use to the 
best advantage and such as they 
know their patrons most want. No 
library can buy all he books that 
might be desired by all possible pa- 
trons. And in making the choice, 
keeping an even balance between the 
legitimate tastes and desires of all 
readers, and keeping Within the lim- 
its of the book appropriation, lies 
one of the principal and most diffi- 
cult tasks of the librarian, though 
neither its difficulty nor its import- 
ance is always recognized. 

It is in many respects more difficult 
to select books for a small library than 
for a large one; for a branch than for 
a central library; for an open-shelf 
than for a closed-shelf library. On 
the other hand the small library or 
branch has the advantage, in the mat- 
ter under discussion, of taking into 
account its small book fund, the un- 
restricted access to its shelves and 
the fact that usually the majority of 
its patrons are persons whose suscep- 
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tibilities are easily wounded or whose 
ethical standards (being still un- 
matured and unsettled) might be ir- 
reparably damaged by contact with 
books of a character likely to provoke 
curiosity or inquiry in the field of con- 
duct. No doubt, the small communi- 
ties contain as many kinds of people, 
with as many varieties or taste as the 
large ones; but numerically certain 
groups among them are likely to be 
so slight as to become negligible from 
a book selection standpoint which ad- 
heres to the principle of the A. L. A. 
motto of “the best books, for the 
greatest number, at the least cost.” 
Especially is this so if the first comma, 
as it should in this connection, be 
omitted. The so-called “objectionable 
books” (an unfortunate and pedantic 
designation, by the way) need not be 
displayed on open shelves anywhere, 
and for some or all of the reasons of 
availability mentioned above, may 
properly be omitted from the small or 
branch library altogether. Thus the 
library which is able, because of finan- 
cial or other limitations, to purchase 
only such books as are ‘best for the 
greatest number’ will usually find the 
problem of the “objectionable book” 
to have solved itself. 


In the larger public, tax-supported 
libraries, however, this problem is af- 
fected by the rapidly increasing ele- 
ment of the population that has both 
the taste or interest to desire, and the 
maturity and discretion to appraise 
and appreciate, the work of reputable, 
often the best, writers when they are 
preoccupied with abnormal psycho- 
logic or pathologic phases of life. 
This element is still not ‘the greatest 
number’, but in the larger communi- 
ties, at all events, it comprises a con- 
siderable and often a representative 
segment of the constituency of the 
public library. That institution, there- 
fore, when it commands resources 
ample to supply, first, the best books 
for the greatest number, and second, 
the Best Books, i. e. those of the high- 
est literary worth without any of the 
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above qualifications, has the plain 
duty of serving its patrons to the ex- 
tent of its resources. 

Perhaps only the largest and 
wealthiest libraries possess the right 
to acquire all of the best in literature 
without reference to any more utili- 
tarian considerations, though this 
would seem to set up a sorry and sor- 
did distinction. But surely these do 
have—not only the right but—the 
duty so to do, and equally the right 
to invoke the prevailing and accepted 
literary and esthetic canons as their 
guides in such acquisition. The li- 
brarian is, after all, the servant of his 
generation, and cuts a poor and visib- 
ly self-conscious figure when he at- 
tempts to assume a more censorial 
character. 


They—the large libraries—have, of 
course, the ancillary duty of devising 
such methods of distribution as will 
ensure the rightful use of the “ob- 
jectionable” among their books, by 
persons of maturity and discretion 
only ; and the mandatory obligation of 
protecting the immature and _indis- 
creet from the effects of wrongful 
use. This does not seem to us to be 
as difficult as it sounds. 


As a matter of fact we have come 
to the conclusion that most of the 
works of contemporary fiction that 
may be regarded as fraught with 
danger or offense contain within 
themselves a_ sufficient preventive 
against wrongful use to make them 
much safer than they appear to be. 
They do not often tell a good story 
in the elemental sense. There is little 
to attract the youthful and immature 
mind to their perusal unprompted. 
Their attenuated plots depicting the 
actions and reactions of groups of 
neuretic and unexciting personalities 
afford few thrills comprehensible to 
any not equipped with a complete 
psychology of experience. In short, 
these books against which we are s0 
sedulously seeking to protect a cer- 
tain portion of our readers are for the 
most part inherently fool-proof m 
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style, plot and treatment and may 
safely be left to themselves with as 
little agitation and advertisement as 
possible. The average young, untut- 
ored, simple-minded or otherwise im- 
mature or unsophisticated person 
whom we here connote in no offend- 
ing sense by the ancient and generic 
monosyllable employed above will 
rarely get farther than page ten. And 
these, we assure, are the only ones 
we have to guard, or to guard against. 
People endowed with the discretion 
that comes with years, but whose 
moral concepts do not accord with the 
presentments of the modern fiction- 
ists, may be expected to exercise that 
discretion in their own behalf, con- 
ceding to their fellow-citizens the 
same inalienable right. 


And so this Library quietly ex- 
amines and weighs all modern novels 
from the single standpoint of literary 
value, adding those which are found 
worthy, according to the standards of 
the time, and having regard as well 
for all the numerous classes of read- 
ers whom it professes to serve. In 
common with most public libraries, it 
disclaims the office of serving the ex- 
pert or the specialist to the fullest ex- 
tent of his specialty whether that be 
science, philosophy or pornography. 
But in the service of the normal and 
average man whose kind comprises 
the greatest number, it exercises suffi- 
cient latitude and assumes sufficient 
judgment to seek to supply all of his 
normal wants, stimulated or created 
though they may be by influences, 
tendencies and fashions that it had no 
voice in formulating. And though we 
may deplore them, we have felt no 
vocation to assume the role of Mrs. 
Partington and to employ our little 
broom, contrived for other ends, in a 
futile attempt to sweep back the 
waves of the sea. 


Some of the titles mentioned in 
the questionnaire together with 
many others of like substance are to 
be had in this Library. Many others 
are not to be had, because they were 
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not deemed sufficiently meritorious 
or representative of their authors to 
be included. We think that the 
word ‘exclusion’ is both dangerous 
and inexact as used in this connec- 
tion, and we will not consent to be 
quoted as ‘excluding’ books. As 
the Librarian of Congress correctly 
declared at the Waukesha Confer- 
ence in 1900, (quoted from mem- 
ory): “No library ever ‘bars’ any 
book; it merely buys those it thinks 
best fitted for its use, and refrains 
from buying the other kind”. This 
exact and adequate statement should 
be kept conveniently at hand to be 
used in combatting the recurrent 
newspaper stories about books 
‘barred’ from public libraries. 

This class of books is shelved 
in our closed stack. They are not 
included in the monthly bulletin of 
accessions, but are to be found in 
the card catalog. Such of them as 
are admitted to a few of the larger 
branches, largely patronized by 
adults, are held in the custody of the 
branch librarians and, on personal 
application, are issued at their dis- 
cretion. They are not ordinarily 
displayed among the new books, nor 
otherwise exhibited or exploited in 
any manner calculated to render 
them attractive or desirable to per- 
sons unacquainted with their qual- 
ity and tendencies. But when they 
are asked for, they may be issued 
from the closed stack. On the other 
hand they may be easily withheld in 
the event of plain misapprehension 
of their purport on the part of the 
applicant. And the latter phrase 
covers a multitude of contingencies. 

This Library has only a very 
small assortment of books that are 
segregated from the general collec- 
tions. These comprise the handful 
whose titles have been handed down 
through the generations as classics 
of pruriency which every schoolboy 
is tempted sooner or later to try to 
secure. In these cases it is not the 
character of the books but their spur- 
ious ill-fame that compels their se- 
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clusion. Foolproof though most of 
them are by reason of their tedious 
and antiquated or highly specialized 
style, their evil repute has served to 
destroy their character and has rend- 
ered them a nuisance among books, 
and a vexation to librarians. 

In the matter of the sex hygiene 
books, the difficulties are plainly 
pathologic. The wrongful use of 
these harmless and wholesome man- 
uals clearly betrays the person of 
perverted impulses against whom 
and the gratification of his aberra- 
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tions society must be protected. For 
this reason alone these books are 
held for restricted circulation to 
such persons, only, as exhibit satis- 
factory evidence of normal tenden- 
cies and good faith. This is not a 
difficult problem to solve. 


We have intentionally refrained 
from mentioning book titles in con- 
nection with this discussion, and 
suggest the wisdom of eliminating 
them from the published report of 
this investigation. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION. 


[Ciara J. Haptey, of Decatur, Chairman.) 


Evolution of a School Library. 
[RuTH SANKEE, Urbana.] 


The history of the modern Ameri- 
can library begins with the adoption 
of laws by the various states author- 
izing the establishing of libraries. 
In 1833 New York passed the first 


such law. It provided for a tax to 
be levied in school districts for the 
support of free libraries. Properly 
speaking, these were not school li- 
braries but were housed in the 
schools, used by the pupils and were 
under the supervision of the state 
superintendent of public instruction. 
Other states soon followed New 
York’s example and by 1874 nine- 
teen, or half of the states, had simi- 
lar laws, many of which specifically 
requiring the establishment of school 
libraiies. 

But it takes more than law to 
make a library. In those early days 
nothing was known of our modern 
methods of administration, of select- 
ing suitable books and of getting 
these in the hands of the readers, 
and it was not until librarianship be- 
came a profession that we find li- 
braries really serving the people. 
These books were not of the most 
thrilling nature if we can judge by 
the recommendations of a certain 
gentleman as to some proper titles 
for a school library. Here is what 


he recommends: the Bible, a book 
of the fables, an edition of Pilgrim’s 
Progress (rewritten for children 
minus the illustrations, particularly 
those representing the devil) and 
Child’s Book of the Soul. As to the 
administration of these collections 
perhaps the following extract from 
an Indiana superintendent’s report 
will give light. This, he reports was 
made in 1874 and is as follows: 


The libraries are doing fairly 
well, being rarely if ever molested. 
If the case, box or apartment 
where contained is of good ma- 
terial and kept in the dry, the 
probability is they will serve the 
next generation as well as they 
have this. 


These beginnings, however crude, 
made their contribution to the li- 
brary profession in that they were 
the stepping-stone to the free pub- 
lic library and to future legislation. 

All over the country about 1890 
there was a general tendency toward 
library development, and at this 
time the first really serious atten- 
tion was given to school libraries. 
A library section was formed in the 
N. E. A. A Committee of Ten was 
appointed by that association to re- 
port on the condition of the school 
library. Cleveland, Buffalo, St. 
Louis and other cities started send- 
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ing collections of books with trained 
assistants to the schools. Massa- 
chusetts passed a law creating a li- 
brary commission, which gave aid 
to schools through its traveling li- 
braries, book lists, etc. Other states 
established similar commissions and 
in some cases, notably N. J., Oregon 
and Indiana, these commissions were 
given supervision of the school li- 
braries. 


For the most part our laws rela- 
ting to school libraries have been 
permissive only. Furthermore, they 
have disregarded the secondary 
school. The most recent develop- 
ment in library legislation has been 
made by Wisconsin, New York, 
Minn. and Pennsylvania. In crea- 
ting the office of state supervisor of 
school libraries and by other states 
in requiring that books be bought 
from the approved state list for 
these libraries. 


In the last twenty years even 


without legislation, the high school 
library has made wonderful prog- 


ress. For there has been renewed 
interest due largely to the efforts 
of trained librarians who have made 
their influence felt far beyond their 
own particular high schools. As a 
result, there has been a greater de- 
mand for high school librarians or 
teacher librarians. This has been 
met in a measure by the normal 
schools with their library courses, 
the summer schools conducted by 
the commissions, and in a more defi- 
nite way by the library schools with 
their increased attention to this 
phase of the work. But perhaps the 
most definite aid in the development 
of the high school library has come 
from the universities and colleges 
through their demands for certain 
library standards of schools wish- 
ing to be accredited. Library equip- 
ment of one kind or another has al- 
ways been required. But recently 
the N. E. A. and the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools adopted a standard for 
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libraries in schools under their juris- 
diction. These standards are given 
in what is popularly known as the 
“Certain” report, which gives full 
details of equipment and service for 
High Schools and Junior High 
Schools and advocates State super- 
vision for the school libraries. 


Librarians’ Contribution to Educa- 
tional Standards of the School. 


[MILDRED WARREN, Mount Vernon 
High School.] 


The subject assigned to me for dis- 
cussion this afternoon is: Librarian’s 


contribution to the educational stand- 
ards of the high school. 


I realize that this is a broad sub- 
ject, but in the few moments that I 
have, I shall endeavor to present a 
few innovations in high school li- 
brary management that seem to me 
to be practical and worthy of con- 
sideration, if we are to contribute our 
share toward raising the standards 
and attaining to the objectives set 
for the high school today. 


The key to any analysis of aims in 
secondary education, as in any depart- 
ment of education, is to be found in 
any analysis of those activities in 
which individuals may be expected 
normally to participate. Any such 
analysis, to be complete, would in- 
volve an examination of all the multi- 
tudinous phases of human life. Such 
an analysis is, of course, impossible. 
Certain fields of activity, however, en- 
gage practically all individuals to 
some degree, and realizing this, we 
try to direct their education along 
lines that will best fit them for en- 
trance upon those activities. Such 
may be said to be the objective or 
aims of secondary education, and for 
convenience, I shall use the classifica- 
tion of these aims as set forth by 
Prof. Inglis of Harvard University. 
Prof. Inglis has said the three funda- 
mental aims of secondary education 
are: 

(1) The preparation of the indi- 
vidual as a prospective citizen and co- 
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operating member of society—the 
Social Civic Aim; 

(2) The preparation of the indi- 
vidual as a prospective worker and 
producer—the Economic - Vocational 
Aim; 

(3) The preparation of the indi- 
vidual for those activities while 
primarily involving individual action, 
the utilization of leisure and the de- 
velopment of personality, are never- 
theless of great importance to society 
—the individualistic-Avocational Aim. 


As you see, these three aims are in 
a high degree interrelated and inter- 
dependent and taken together consti- 
tute the aim of secondary education 
in the broadest sense of the term. 


Without further discussion of the 
aims which today regulate the educa- 
tional standards of our schools, let us 
turn our thoughts to our own part in 
bringing them to realization. 

The marked growth of the high 
school library in the past ten years 
reveals the fact that we are facing 
the rising tide of its place and in- 
fluence in high school life and educa- 
tion. The attention given to it by edu- 
cational associations and journals is 
another evidence of the fact that its 
value is being appreciated and _ its 
development studied. According to 
the report of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion there were 11,734 public and pri- 
vate high school libraries in the 
United States in 1912, representing 
nearly 9,000,000 volumes. The first 
step, therefore, that of supplying 
books for definite reference work, has 
been taken. The need of supplying 
books in duplicate for large classes 
is also generally conceded. Many 
schools make provision for teaching 
the use of reference books, simple in- 
dices and necessary library tools to 
aid pupils in their search for material. 
Hence the seeking of the library by 
the pupil, when he is in need of in- 
formation, ‘is an established habit; 
but the seeking of the pupil by the 
library is a field just beginning to be 
developed. This might be termed the 
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socializing function of the library and 
it is our opportunities along this line 
that I shall devote the remainder of 
this discussion. 


Recalling Prof. Inglis’ classifica- 
tion, let us consider our opportuni- 
ties as a social-civic influence. The 
social-civic aim of secondary educa- 
tion involves the preparation of in- 
dividuals for efficient participation 
in those activities of society whose 
controlling purpose and primary ob- 
ject are desirable forms of social 
cooperation, e. g., the interrelated 
activities of people in community 
life, in making laws, in action ac- 
cording to laws, in political duties, 
and in general, wherever group ac- 
tion and the not-directly economic 
relations between the _ individual 
and the group or between individual 
and individual are involved. Hence, 
it demands the development of 
knowledge, habits, abilities, and 
ideals which will enable the indi- 
vidual efficiently to play his part as 
a social unit in group activities. 
Much can be accomplished by de- 
veloping the pupil’s interest in the 
history, growth, and government of 
his own locality. An _ excellently- 
planned system for the study of 
local government has been adopted 
in Newark, N. J. Leaflets have been 
prepared through cooperation of 
teachers’ librarians, and_ others, 
treating of the following subjects: 
Public schools; fire department; 
geography ; play grounds; transpor- 
tation; city government; juvenile 
courts; men and women of Newark; 
water supply; street paving; city 
cleaning; charities. Such a plan 
could be adapted to almost any city 
through use of city manuals, reports 
of commissioners and newspaper 
clippings. Tours to inspect pave- 
ments, street lighting, enforcement 
of juvenile laws, health conditions, 
fire protection, and pure food laws 
might be arranged for—getting into 
actual touch with civic conditions. 
Much interest was manifest on elec- 
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tion day in one school when booths 
were arranged and a real election 
held in the library, pupils voting 
when it was convenient and others 
acting as election officials. The li- 
brary department may conduct lect- 
ures on social subjects of vital in- 
terest. These lectures, typewritten 
and accompanied by a box of 50 
slides, may be rented at a slight 
cost and may afford a schoo) librar- 
ian with limited time for prepara- 
tion, an opportunity to interest not 
only students, but their parents, in 
a series of evening lectures. 


Next, what can we contribute to 
ward the realization of the economic 
-vocational aim? As long as pupils 
receiving the benefits of secondary 
education were drawn from classes 
whose vocations were almost en- 
tirely the higher professions, involv- 
ing vocational education in higher 
institutions, the directly vocational 
aim in the high school was subordi- 


nated to other aims except insofar 
as preparation for higher institu- 
tions might be conceived as involv- 
ing indirect contribution to a voca- 
tional aim. With the extension of 
the benefits of secondary education 


to the non-professional classes 
greater importance has necessarily 
been attached to the economic-voca- 
tional aim. The great opportunity 
of the school library lies in directing 
pupils through their reading and 
otherwise along lines of their voca- 
tional interest. Bearing in mind 
that men and women are most effi- 
cient when their work is that which 
they find most pleasant and agree- 
able, and best suited to their natural 
abilities—then the library may do a 
great service if it can help a student 
to choose wisely and to make such 
preparation as is possible toward fit- 
ting himself for the vocation he has 
chosen. Reading lists may be pre- 
pared with the thought of arousing 
in students ambition—a desire to 
be something and somebody in the 
world. These lists should include 
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especially biographies from which 
they may learn of those elements of 
character which have made for suc- 
cess in the lives of truly great men 
and women. They may be encour- 
aged to appreciate the value of 
specialized training and be led to a 
proper choice of schools or to the 
best kind of employment if the 
school library provides them with 
catalogues of other schools especial- 
ly technical, commercial and trade 
schools. A librarian may even be a 
sort of vocational counsellor in that 
she can aid a student in selecting 
subjects in school necessary to meet 
the requirements of college or in- 
dustry he proposes to enter. She 
may direct students who are inter- 
ested in a certain line of work to 
books, trade journals, and voca- 
tional bulletins or even to local men 
and women who may be engaged in 
or in a position to know much of 
that work. Visits to local industrial 
plants could be made after school 
hours and would be found both 
interesting and instructive. 


And now we come to the individ- 
ualistic advocational aim, that which 
involves the preparartion of the in- 
dividual for those activities of life 
whose primary object and controll- 
ing purpose are personal develop- 
ment and_ personal happiness 
through the worthy use of leisure. 
In no other field have we, as librar- 
ians, greater opportunities. How 
boys and girls of high school age 
spend their leisure hours is of vital 
importance. If we can train young 
people to be wisely self-directing 
in choosing what is worthy of their 
time and reveal to them through 
social readings and popular talks 
what constitutes the best in the great 
world of books, magazines, and even 
newspapers and make them realize 
what they can accomplish for them- 
selves after school direction is over, 
we shall indeed render a rich service. 


A well-chosen series of graded 
lectures in general cultural subjects 
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would do much in awakening this 
desire for the best, and in revealing 
how to find it for oneself. If such 
lectures were given after regular 
school hours, or, better yet, in the 
evening, so that parents could be in- 
cluded, a social atmosphere could 
be made to take the place of a school 
atmosphere, and thus a_ broader 
interest could be developed. Some 
simple system of giving extra credit 
for taking these lecture courses 
might be devised which would in- 
sure attention. Many parents would 
welcome such an opportunity for 
their own development and _ thor- 
oughly enjoy it in connection with 
the school life of their children. A 
few printed notes on slips about the 
size of an average programme, 
would be a very simple way of 
systematizing the information for 
which the pupils could be held re- 
sponsible. 


One group might work out the 
topic of great myths and legends as 
illustrated by artists, showing the 
pictures on the screen with the aid 
of the stereopticon or reflectoscope. 
Another might treat musicians in a 
similar way, using a Victrola if 
necessary; another a course in 
epoch-making events in science and 
history ; continuing thus, some large 
topic of general interest could be 
made to reach every pupil in the 
school. In smaller and _ vocational 
high schools, many of the cultural 
subjects are necessarily limited. 
Courses of this nature might open 
a way for self-direction out of the 
practical into the realm of the beau- 
tiful. They would offer an oppor- 
tunity to recommend and introduce 
many good books for suggestive but 
not required reading. Such a series 
of lectures should aid materially in 
familiarizing high school pupils 
with common allusions in literature 
and history and might well be cul- 
minated with a selected list of the 
most common allusions which are 
supposed to be recognized by intel- 
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ligent people, with the requirement 
that the greater number of them be 
mastered. In vocational high 
schools, or high schools where elect- 
ive courses prevail, it has become 
possible for pupils to be graduated 
who have never heard of Virgil or 
of Beethoven, or of Darwin. We 
certainly owe a duty to high school 
education to introduce somewhere 
a rounding process which shall 
enable pupils to have something of 
an intelligent reponse, at least, to 
the names of great men in different 
lines of the world’s work, and to the 
epoch-making books and events and 
music and science in the progress of 
civilization. 


No one department of the school 
is so well adapted to fulfill this 
rounding process as is the library, 
In the multiplicity of school depart- 
ments, is there any other one which 
could have for its aim the develop- 
ment of the power to take broad 
views of many subjects without a 
specialized study in any one? The 
ability to make a wise discrimina- 
tion between essential and non- 
essential points is rare in both 
adults and pupils; yet such a mental 
grasp is most desirable. To train the 
mind for broad views is quite as 
essential as it is to train for special- 
ized views. Even as we need wise 
views of life to prepare us for com- 
plete living, so a student needs a 
wide view of what the library has 
to offer to prepare him for the com- 
plete use of his opportunities in the 
intellectual field. The person who 
has never left his home town be- 
comes provincial and shows the ef- 
fect of limited environment; so also 
does the mind which has never left 
its own specialty or its own intel- 
lectual preferences. The value of 
travel in education is recognized 
today to such an extent that many 
colleges and even public schools are 
granting a Sabbatical year to teach- 
ers, on part salary, that they may 
have the opportunity of a wider ex- 
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perience and of developing broader 
interests. If pupils can be syste- 
matically introduced to a kind of 
outline map of the extent and range 
of subjects under which the material 
in libraries is classified, and be 
given a rudder and compass to guide 
them, with a word of suggestion re- 
garding the ports that are really 
worth sailing into, and the snags 
and quicksands of the mediocre. 
Many a voyage through books will 
be taken which otherwise would 
never be attempted or realized as 
possible. Many times all that is 
necessary to insure the safe passage 
through the ocean of books is a 
little personal guiding, or sugges- 
tion, or revelation. Suggestion often 
has more motor power than direc- 
tion. Libraries are the avenues 
through which this power of sugges- 
tion can best find a medium, and 
high school education should be 
broad enough to include in its curri- 
culum a course in the choice and 
use of books which shall be recog- 
nized as of equal value with lang- 
uage or mathematics or any other 
subjects, and therefore be allowed 
a dignified consideration and be 
given sufficient credit to insure its 
success. If schools progressive and 
large enough to warrant the step 
would organize the library interests 
into a department, place at the head 
of this department one who is col- 
lege bred, with library training in 
addition, and who is also temper- 
mentally fitted to be a social, an 
intellectual, and a cultural leader, 
a great step forward would be 
taken. An organized department 
could, with what assistance the 
growth of the work demanded, ren- 
der most valuable services to the 
social interests of the school in 
working out lecture courses, sug- 
gesting and arranging debates, plan- 
ning dramatic entertainments or 
programmes for special-day celebra- 
tions, and otherwise selecting liter- 
ature for the social as well as the 
academic life of the school. 
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The dream of high school librar- 
ies equipped with special rooms for 
difference phases of the work, with 
a general room even including rock- 
ing chairs and a grate, is not un- 
duly Utopian. It has already been 
realized in some of our western high 
schools. It is as attainable, gener- 
ally, as were laboratories, gymnas- 
iums, or athletic fields or manual 
training equipment. The recogni- 
tion of the college library as a de- 
partment, essential in the university 
life, as a unit which must be under 
scholarly direction, with adequate 
assistance, is universally conceded. 
A corresponding dignity and oppor- 
tunity should be conceded to the 
high school library if it is to fulfill 
its possibilities in secondary educa- 
tion. Many high schools which de- 
vote a very large space to gymnas- 
iums, dining and cooking rooms, 
sewing rooms, swimming pools, 
commercial rooms, and_ similar 
equipments, which place in charge 
of these interests men and women 
who are trained for their work and 
compensated in salary and oppor- 
tunity as department heads, devote 
the library a small, crowded room, 
inadequate funds, no assistants, 
often estimating the care of free 
text-books as legitimate library 
duties, and compensate the librarian 
with a salary less than that of a 
regular teacher. Once _ recognize 
this situation and realize the power 
that well-directed and adequately 
supported library can be in a school, 
and the future will vote the neces- 
sary support. 


Library Work in the Elementary 
Schools. 
[EpitH CotLrns Moon, Evanston. ]} 


Library work in the Elementary 
Schools is laying the foundation 
stones for the High School Library 
to build upon. As we do not teach 
Algebra before we teach Arith- 
metic, because there has been no 
preparation, just so the child should 
become thoroughly acquainted with 
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the resources of the Library and 
perfectly at home in the using the 
Library as his working laboratory 
before he reaches High School. 
We as Children’s Librarians, 
having devoted our years of special 
professional preparation to a study 
of books, are in a position to be very 
helpful to the Elementary teach- 
ers by suggestions as to how to 
supplement the prescribed course of 
study with the best stories, follow- 
ing the thought of the recitation; 
also as an aid in directing the home 
reading of the child through the 
teacher, who seldom has time to be- 
come personally acquainted with 
the vast number of children’s books. 


High School Libraries and School 
Societies. 
[MARGARET DAVENPORT, Freeport.] 

There are several possibilities 
when we speak of School Libraries 
and their relation to School Socie- 
ties. I wish to speak of different 
types of school groups or societies 
as they may be found functioning 
in our schools in relation to or con- 
nected with our libraries. 

First perhaps we should consider 
the purely Library Club as dis- 
cussed by E. R. Pendry of this city. 
Feeling that there was not time to 
conduct a regular vocational class 
in Library Science, the librarian met 
the condition by organizing a li- 
brary club composed of Juniors and 
Seniors who were looking toward 
library work as a vocation. The pro- 
gram for the year includes a broad 
survey of the different types of li- 
brary science with special emphasis 
on the social value of the work. 

The aim is to give the members a 
general conception of the value of 
library work and the various possi- 
bilities the profession offers. With 
this in mind different types of li- 
braries are visited and their charging 
systems explained. It may be chil- 
dren’s work that is being demon- 
strated or perhaps the mysteries of a 
business library. 
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One feature is the Christmas 


party given in connection with a 
nearby branch of the public library 
in the poor district of the city . 


The year ends with a party for 
the girls of the club who are gradu- 
ating. It is an honor to belong to 
this club as it is limited to thirty 
members and there is always a wait- 
ing list. After the clubs two years 
of existence fifteen girls are either 
working in libraries or getting ready 
to take up the work. 


The report says many more 
would like to but are kept out of 
the profession by the training re- 
quired and the low salaries offered. 


In contrast to this I should like 
to speak of a group or club, if you 
please, of library assistants not or- 
ganized, which we have used in our 
own library. These girls assist the 
librarian at any time when they 
have a free period. They do the 
purely mechanical work of pocket- 
ing, labelling, and writing cards for 
book pockets, sending out overdue 
notices, etc. One girl reports each 
morning and checks up the books 
taken out for overnight and traces 
any that may not have been re- 
turned. These girls enjoy helping, 
sometimes we have more offers of 
help than we can use. Even boys 
sometimes wish to help. The stu- 
dents may be invited to get together 
after school for an informal gathering 
when a good story is told or read 
aloud, and light refreshments 
served. This creates a wholesome 
spirit helpful to both librarian and 
students. 


In some schools the plan of a so- 
cial study room is being tried out in 
connection with the library. This 
is usually a small room adjoining 
the library proper, preferably with 
a glass door, so the librarian may 
have oversight, where club commit- 
tees, debating teams, and those pre- 
paring programs may meet in con- 
ference. 
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The Library as a Reinforcement to 
the School. 


[CLARA SULLIVAN, Cicero.] 


Besides the practical help which 
the high school library renders to 
all departments in the high school, 
it seems to me there is a distinct 
spiritual and intellectual value to 
the school derived from the library 
and its functioning. 


As the library is the place where 
the books on all subjects are 
brought together, so it is the meet- 
ing-place for all the students of di- 
versified tastes. The athlete intent 
on rules for football, the girl intent 
on cooking recipes and the pupil 
reading his English assignment are 
all brought together here. 

In looking up his daily assign- 
ment of collateral reading, the pupil 
cannot fail to notice a chance book 
or magazine article which may open 
up to him new and _ far-reaching 
interests. 

Here is an opportunity for the fic- 
tion reader to become interested in 
biography or travel, for the boy who 
devours the magazines to be attract- 
ed by books on radio, telegraphy or 
chicken raising; for the English en- 
thusiasm to become acquainted with 
history and science and for the boy 
or girl undecided as to his future 
choice of occupations, to investigate 
theoretically, at least, some of the 
vocations open to him for which he 
is adapted. With a wealth of bio- 
graphical material at his hand, this 
becomes a pleasure instead of a 
duty, an opportunity, for his per- 
sonal taste and inclination to have 
more choice, and his initiative to 
have some play. 

Regarding the library as a quiet 
place to go for study or reading, the 
student takes a more personal inter- 
est in that than any other phase of 
his school work. The fact that he 
enjoys being in the quiet atmos- 
phere of the library has a good in- 
fluence on his deportment in the 
test of school. 
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What he reads in the high school 
library of course, we, as librarians, 
have been careful to see is of an 
elevating tone giving him higher 
ideals, finer tastes and better habits, 
and all these cannot help but elevate 
the morals of the school, as they 
tend to elevate the ideas of each 
pupil in the school. 

The good habits of study and con- 
centration which the library fosters 
were testified to recently by a mem- 
ber of the faculty. While we have 
had a library for years, we have not 
had the room or equipment till last 
spring. Consequently the atmos- 
phere of a library was lacking. This 
fall the factulty member remarked 
the English work had improved re- 
markably since we had been in our 
library surroundings; the attitude 
was very different to the work, 
much more interest and zeal was 
shown in regard to the assigned 
reading and increased enthusiasm 
was aroused for home or outside 
reading. He added the library was 
next in importance to the faculty 
and the building. 


It awakens and develops person- 
ality through opportunity of choice 
and the discriminating tastes that 
are formed. 


One of the most potent influences 
of the library on the child and his 
life after his school days are over, 
is that it gives him ability to find 
occupation for his leisure time, 
without demanding that constant 
amusement be provided for him. 


A strong reinforcement to the 
school are the various clubs and 
societies which may have their in- 
ception in the library, and which 
tend to create and foster school 
spirit and an interest in intellectual 
and literary pursuits. 

All his high school education is to 
fit the individual for life, and if he 
is taught to enjoy reading, and 
taught how to use a library, he is 
well equipped to continue his educa- 
tion after his school days are over. 
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It is more important that we train 
the student into habits of reading 
and of intelligent use of the library 
than it is that we teach him certain 
stated facts. The habits and train- 
ing go with him through life, a 
great proportion of the mass of facts 
is soon forgotten. 


Professional versus Personal Popu- 
larity. 
[BertHa Carter, Oak Park.] 

Does close personal relationship 
with faculty members and with stu- 
dents help or hinder a school librarian 
in her service to the school? 

It seems wise to keep in close touch 
with faculty members for the sake of 
the benefit derived from intimate daily 
knowledge of what work is going on 
in classes, and through the teachers a 
knowledge of work and standing of 
individual pupils. Talking over in- 
formally with teachers the needs and 
problems of the school as well as the 
resources and limitations of the library 
leads to a better understanding and 
cooperation. The teachers advice in 
the matter of book selection is often 
invaluable. 

On the other hand, some problems 
arise which are difficult to handle. 
The questions of indefinite loans, spe- 
cial reserves, for certain teachers, and 
the matter of “special favors,” often 
present difficulties. But if such cases 
can be treated in the spirit of a square 
deal for all, rather than in a spirit of 
making good with the teacher on the 
one extreme, or holding fast to library 
“red tape” on the other, then there 
will be better feeling among all con- 
cerned. 

In dealing with students a real 
friendliness can exist without culti- 
vating intimacies with certain indi- 
viduals ; and a spirit of cooperation in 
maintaining good order can be built up 
without establishing too rigid a school- 
room restraint. 

Library rules and regulations which 
appear sometimes to pupils as only 
“red tape” can be made to seem just 
and proper by a timely explanation. 
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If a rule cannot be explained satis- 
factorily, then there is no reason for 
its existence. 

Library technique wisely blended 
with school routine and properly sea- 
soned with the abundant tact and re- 
sourcefulness (with which the school 
librarian is supposed to be endowed) 
—is not this the recipe for “How to 
be popular though a school librarian?” 


Duplication of Books. 
[CAROLINE Mort, Pullman.] 


Miss Mott had found, in her own 
experience, that very extensive dupli- 
cation of books was not a wise invest- 
ment. Change of course or change of 
instructors had not infrequently left 
the books on hand with but one using. 
The speaker had not expected to be 
at the meeting and had previously so 
informed the program committee. 


Encyclopedias for School Use 
[May E. JorDAN, St. Charles.] 


There are many types of reference 
books in constant use in our school li- 
braries, but I am sure all will agree 
that no other work can take the place 


of the encyclopedia. Especially in the 
small school, where the supply of 
books is necessarily limited, is its value 
apparent. There are many reasons for 
its importance. 


First is the comprehensive scope. 
Encyclopedias contain thousands of 
articles on all branches of human 
knowledge. The subject matter is de- 
scriptive, explanatory, statistical, or 
historical. Although the chief aim is 
to state facts, many subjects are 
treated more fully than in the ordinary 
text-book. 

Second is the accuracy of statement. 
Many of the articles are written by 
specialists, thus giving a degree of ac- 
curacy which could be obtained in no 
other way. Usually the material is re- 
liable for the date when published. 
D. Poole said, “Always buy the latest 
encyclopedia and always keep the old 
ones. They have to cut out the old 
material to make room for the new.” 
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It was to meet the need for an accur- 
ate and up-to-date encyclopedia that 
the loose-leaf type came into use. 

Third, is the clearness and attrac- 
tiveness of presentation. The subject 
matter in the modern encyclopedia is 
presented in clear, forceful, and in- 
teresting language. The value of 
these articles is enhanced by the free 
use of text illustrations, accurate 
maps, and useful colored plates. 

A fourth and very valuable feature 
of the modern encyclopedia is the full 
and usable bibliography to be found 
at the end of each important article. 
While a school library does not always 
have all or even any of the books 
listed, often suggestions are obtained 
which lead to the location of valuable 
material. 

Fifth is the convenient arrange- 
ment. Probably this is the one fea- 
ture which makes the encyclopedia the 
useful work which it is. All material 
is arranged alphabetically by subject. 
Many minor subjects are given sep- 
arate treatment, and long articles such 
as those on countries, are usually sub- 
divided. There are also numerous 
cross-references, not only from one 
treated subject to another, but from 
subjects not treated separately to the 
articles which do cover them. 

There are many encyclopedias in 
use in libraries, schools, and homes. 
We all know the Britannica, which is 
so scholarly that it ranks with the 
great German and French works, but 
so complete and deep that it is very 
dificult to use. Owing to the scarcity 
of cross references, and to the fact 
that small subjects are treated only as 
parts of larger subjects, thus con- 
stantly requiring the use of the index, 
the Britannica does not commend itself 
for school use as a work for “ready 
reference.” 

The New International and Ameri- 
cana rank about equal in popularity 
for the school library. Both are in- 
teresting, well illustrated, and have 
good maps; both have excellent bibli- 
ographies and useful cross-references. 
Both have all important articles writ- 
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ten by specialists, and the minor ones 
by a competent editorial staff. In the 
Americana these important articles are 
signed by the authorities who wrote 
them. In the New International, 
while the articles are not signed, the 
authors of many of them are listed in 
the front of the volumes. The Ameri- 
cana is especially strong in the fields 
of science and technology, with very 
full treatment of all subjects in Ameri- 
can history. The New International 
has more complete bibliographies and 
is the more evenly-balanced work. 
For this reason, and because the 
Americana uses more technical lan- 
guage, the new International is to be 
preferred for a school which cannot 
afford both. 


Owing to the constantly changing 
data regarding geographical, historical, 
and scientific material, the loose-leaf 
encyclopedia is coming to be recog- 
nized as a valuable aid in supplying 
accurate information regarding these 
developments. 


As yet the Nelson 
Loose-leaf is the only one of the type 
which compares with the New Inter- 
national and Americana. The pub- 
lishers of this work carefully revise 
it at least once a year, rewriting all 
sheets which changing conditions have 
made inaccurate, and subscribers are 
supplied with these revisions for the 
payment of a comparatively nominal 
sum. Aside from this one feature the 
Nelson cannot compete, for the articles 
are much briefer, there are fewer 
maps, and illustrations, and there is 
much less bibliography. 


For the small school which cannot 
afford the larger, more comprehensive 
works, and for large schools which 
need supplementary material, there are 
several useful shorter and less expen- 
sive ones. Of first importance in this 
group is the World book. While it 
is not as broad in scope, all subjects 
treated are given in full, clear, and 
interesting articles. Difficult technical 
terms are avoided wherever possible. 
I have found it especially useful for 
history and physiology. 
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Other short works worthy of recog- 
nition are:—Appleton’s New Practi- 
cal, the Everyman, and Johnson’s Uni- 
versal, encyclopedias, and the Stu- 
dent’s reference work. These are 
necessarily very condensed and have 
very little bibliography. While John- 
son’s Universal has not been revised 
recently and is considerably out of 
date on many subjects, it is still use- 
ful for occasional articles. The oth- 
ers, though shorter and less compre- 
hensive, are more nearly up-to-date 
and for this reason are good to use 
in supplementing the standard works. 

Since systems of education are 
changing rapidly and one text-book is 
no longer followed closely, a great deal 
more reference work is required. To 
meet this need, the school library must 
have at least one comprehensive, up- 
to-date, and authentic encyclopedia for 
ready reference. 

There is one phase of our refer- 
ence work, however, against which we 
should guard. This is the too general 
use of the encyclopedia. The object 
of our reference work is not merely 
to ask the questions how, why, who 
or what. It is to help our students ac- 
quire a broader viewpoint. It is to 
help them relate their particular sub- 
ject to the whole of which it is a part. 
It is to lead them to think and read 
intelligently. This cannot be done 
through the encyclopedia alone. We 
must urge our students to use it to 
get the main facts concerning a sub- 
ject, and then to read a fuller, more 
constructive treatise on it in order to 
get these facts clearly related in their 
minds. 


What Should be the Relation Be- 
tween the Public and the High 
School Library. 

[RACHEL BALDWIN, Highland Park.] 


Surely those relations should be of 
the most cordial cooperation. Each 
side has so much to give and gain by 
working in harmony. Personally, I 
have never met a public library staff 
that did not feel that a live, well or- 
ganized high school library in their 
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vicinity stimulated their own circula- 
tion. In fact, the school work is apt 
to almost swamp them at times—and 
we all know that a real librarian loves 
to be “swamped,” even though the 
work nearly kills her. 

And it certainly means a great deal 
to the high school library to have a 
well-stocked general library near at 
hand. I speak from my own exper- 
ience. We have a small, highly-spe- 
cialized collection, with much dupli- 
cation for reference needs, and are 
much less strong in general reading— 
fiction, biography, travel and all mod- 
ern literature. Here we buy only sam- 
ples, as it were, and expect the stu- 
dents to get the bulk of their home 
reading books from the public library, 
urging any who are not borrowers to 
“join the library” at once. The High- 
land Park and Lake Forest libraries 
have shown themselves very willing 
to buy from our home reading lists, 
which we of course file with them for 
their own and our students’ use. 

We always notify these libraries 
also of any especially heavy reference 
work that may be expected; to-wit, 
special readings in U. S. history. We 
ourselves have many copies of the 
books needed for this work, and do 
not expect the public library to supply 
more than one copy of any book. 
These are held on reserve when needed 
by our students, and thus the young 
people form the habit of depending on 
the public library for reference work 
out of school hours. 

As I said, we do not pretend to be 
completely equipped with general 
literature, for we have always been 
able to borrow large consignments 
from the public library when needed. 
If some particular class is making an 
intensive study of modern poetry or 
essays, for a month or so, we send for 
a goodly variety on a long loan. This 
makes the books available to the stu- 
dents for short assignments which they 
can read in the school library in study 
periods, and take home over night. 
We turn in to the public library the 
statistics of overnight circulation of 
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their books, which they are glad to 
have, even though they do not go into 
their formal reports. 

I know of public libraries that al- 
low the high school librarian to con- 
sult their U. S. Catalogue and other 
aids. Several give instruction in 
books and libraries to the grammar 
grades; in fact, many do this, and it 
is a wonderful help. Also, when the 
high school librarian gives her library 
instruction, she should plan problems 
that can be worked out in the public 
library, as well as at school. 

Visiting between libraries makes 
for cordial relations and an exchange 
of ideas, and whenever book-buying 
committees can get together, mutual 
savings are sure to result. We have 
even talked in Highland Park of shar- 
ing an assistant between the two li- 
braries. We are all spending public 
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money, and must try to supplement, 
not duplicate, one another’s work. 


I have always felt that a high school 
library, so large a part of the students 
daily life, is training readers and in- 
telligent research workers, who, hav- 
ing acquired the library habit, with all 
the rest of their lives appreciate anc 
use the public library. 

At the close of the program, Miss 
Whitcomb urged the affiliation of the 
School section with the I. L. A. 

Moved and carried that the Execu- 
tive Committee of the I. L. A. appoint 
a high school librarian each year, as 
a representative to attend the I. L. A. 
who shall make a report to the other 
librarians, who will meet each year 
with the Annual High School Confer- 
ence. 


Motion carried. 


COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION. 


The College and Reference section 
met at two o’clock on Thursday after- 
noon, Chairman, Miss Fannie R. Jack- 
son of Western Illinois Teachers Col- 
lege. 

‘The program for the afternoon fol- 
lows: 

“Teaching the use of libraries”— 
Mary J. Booth. 

“Use and Protection of Reserve 
books”—Ada M. Nelson. 

“Some New Reference Books”— 
Robert J. Usher. 

“European Book Markets”—Theo- 
dore W. Koch. 


Teaching the Use of the Library. 


[Mary J. Booru, Eastern Illinois 
Teachers’ College.] 


Last year, the committee on Nor- 
mal School Libraries of the National 
Educational Association, Library de- 
partment, published a measuring-stick 
for normal school libraries. This is 
what was asked for the two year nor- 
mal schools in library instruction: 

1. Use of the library, at least 12 
lessons required of freshmen, taught 
by member of library staff. 


2. Children’s literature required. 3 
semester hours credit. 

For the 4-year teachers colleges this: 

1. Same as above. 

2. Same as above. 

3. Elective courses, with credit, 
such as library organization, bibliogra- 
phy and reference work. 

Library instruction includes, then, 
lessons in the use of the library, chil- 
dren’s literature, library organization, 
which might be termed teacher-librar- 
ian course, and courses in reference 
and bibliography. Only one of these 
is to be discussed—the use of the li- 
brary, or rather, teaching the use of 
the library. 


When we come to that ideal time 
when throughout the grades children 
are taught the use of books and librar- 
ies, and the lessons are continued dur- 
ing the high school course, then the 
college student will go to college know- 
ing how to use the catalog and some 
common reference books. When that 
happy time comes, the usual course 
now given will have to be changed to 
suit new needs. Today, I believe that 
such teaching is less common in grade 
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schools and high schools than it is in 
colleges. Instruction of college stu- 
dents in the use of books and libraries 
is not very general, varying from one 
lecture to a course covering an entire 
semester’s work, one or two class per 
iod a week. This was shown by the 
tabulation of replies received from a 
questionnaire sent to Illinois Junior 
colleges, colleges and universities in 
1921. 

Why teach the use of libraries? Be- 
cause the student needs to know how 
to use the college library in the prep- 
aration of his lessons and for general 
reading. Teachers expect the students 
in their classes to know how to look 
up assigned topics. Should the stu- 
dents take advanced work later, the 
same need exists. After college days 
are over, the educated man and woman 
still need to use libraries. 

For the good of the student, the 
instruction should be given as early 
in the course as possible. 

What is taught in the course? Of- 
ten the first lesson acquaints the new 
student with the library, showing lo- 
cation of catalog, reference books, spe- 
cial collections, etc. To the catalog is 
given one lesson, perhaps two or 
three, bringing out the points that us- 
ers of the catalog need to know, not 
the technical instruction given catalog- 
ers. Lessons may be given on diction- 
aries, encyclopedias, yearbooks, maga- 
zine indexes, special books in litera- 
ture, biography, history, geography, 
and other subjects, public documents, 
and forms used in making bibliogra- 
phies. 

In order to test the student’s knowl- 
edge of the instruction given, prob- 
lems should be required as a part of 
practically every lesson. 

Should the course be elective or re- 
quired? In teachers colleges, it seems 
to me that every student should be 
required to have such a course. In 
large colleges and universities, it might 
be elective, except as required by cer- 
tain departments as a condition for 
graduation. 
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A number of books have been pub- 
lished on teaching the use of libraries: 
some give lessons for the grades, some 
for high schools, some for colleges. 
Just this fall, a new edition of Use 
of libraries, based on work given at 
the University of Illinois has been 
published by Wilson, Fay and Eaton. 
Use of books and libraries, is a stimu- 
lating book, of especial use to teachers’ 
colleges. I have found Hopkins 
Guide to the use of reference books, 
useful because it has sample pages of 
dictionaries and of the Reader’s Guide, 
enabling the whole class to look at the 
same item at the same time. 


I believe that teaching the use of 
the library is most essential and that 
the number of colleges offering this 
course should be increased. The at- 
tention of administrative officers and 
of those responsible for the curriculum 
needs to be called to the desirability 
of such a course. How can this best 
be done? I wish I could tell you, but 
this opens a field of discussion too 
broad for the limits of this paper. 


The discussion following Miss 
Booth’s paper showed that the Illinois 
state teachers’ colleges required work 
for certain courses while it was elec- 
tive in others. The James Millikin 
University gives a course in the “Use 
of Libraries” in the freshman year as 
a regular part of the English Course. 
Knox college also gives the course as 
a part of the work in English. 


Miss Ada M. Nelson of Knox 
college, in a discussion of the “Use 
and protection of reserve books.” 

said “In order to have the best use 
of reserve books we must have the co- 
operation of students, professors and 
the librarian. We should insist upon 
students’ requesting books by author 
and title; that professors make sure 
that volumes assigned are in the li- 
brary and that they turn in to the li- 
brarian lists of books in which assign- 
ments are made; third that librarians 
should give especial consideration to 
these requests, should see that books 
are quickly returned to the reserve 
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shelves and have attention given to 
the orderliness of these collections. 

As to the protection of reserve 
books the open shelf system is the 
ideal one but the closed shelf gives 
better service to all. It means more 
red tape but is worth it. 

Knox College has worked out a 
charge system for reserve books for 
study room purposes; upper class stu- 
dents are encouraged to find their ref- 
erences in the main stacks instead of 
placing books on special shelves. 

Chicago University has closed col- 
lection of reserve books, the books be- 
ing reserved alphabetically by author’s 
surname with a sub-arrangement by 
titles. Periodicals, bound and un- 
bound, not generally circulated and not 
placed on reserve shelves. Reserve 
use considered too severe to warrant 
the intensive use of periodicals given 
in this way thereby jeopardizing the 
whole set. 


Some New Reference Books. 
{[Ropert J. USHER, John Crerar Library.] 


Mr. Usher’s talk was confined al- 
most exclusively to new volumes along 
the lines of applied science and soci- 
ology. 

The following were among the 
books recommended : 

Dictionaries: No new English dic- 
tionaries but some new foreign diction- 
aries, among these the English, Portu- 
gese and English-Swedish were no- 
ticeable. In the field of biography was 

“Who’s who among the engineers”. 

“Who’s who in Australasia”. 

— who in the National Capi- 
tal”. 

Morgenthau’s: “All in a life time”. 

Page; “Life and letters”. 
Psychology : 

Drever, Psychology in every day 

life. 
Psycho-analysis : 

Freud, Dream psychology. 
Philosophy : 

Cushman, Beginner’s history of phi- 

losophy, 2v. 
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Religion: 
Encyclopedia of religions by Can- 
ney. 
Economics : 


Tariff information surveys. 

Lippincott’s Economic history. 

National bureau of economic re- 
search; Income in the U. S., its 
amount and distributon, 1909- 
1919. 

Friedman, International finance. 

Gillette Rural sociology. 

Webb Prison reform. 

Education : 
McMurray, Teaching by the project 
method. 
Science : 

Glazebrook, ed. Dictionary of ap- 

plied physics. 

Thomson, ed. Outline of science. 
Radio: 

U. S. Army signal corps: Radio 

communication. 

Mills, Letters of a radio-engineer 

to his son. 
Chemistry : 

Report of the British association 
for the advancement of science. 
Colloid chemistry : 

Scott, Standard methods of chemi- 

cal analysis; last ed. 

Day, Handbook of the petroleum 

industry. 

Bacon, Handbooks on fuel. 
Vitamines : 

Funk, Vitamines. 

Ellis, Vital factors in foods. 
Business : 

Gordon, Business forecasting. 
Marketing: 

Converse, Marketing methods and 

policies. 
South America: 

Anglo-South American handbook. 
History : 

Larned, History of ready reference ; 

new ed., in 12v. 

Notes taken upon the talk given by 
Mr. Usher contained only the authors 
and titles of the books suggested. The 
list is so full and so valuable that it 
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forms an important part of the sec- 
tion meeting even without the added 
value that the comments would have 
given. 


European Book Markets. 
[THEODORE W. Kocu, Evanston.] 


The last number on the program of 
the College and reference section was 
a report from Dr. Koch on his recent 
book buying experiences in Europe. 
Dr. Koch traveled from Glasgow to 
Rome and during his journey bought 
$40,000 worth of books. Briefly he 
said: 

The chief difficulty I met on my 
trip was in finding stocks for pur- 
chase. The country differences that 
arose during the war are gradually 
disappearing. 

Reparation from Germany for the 
Louvain library is receiving the atten- 
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tion of foreign countries. The estab- 
lishment of a value for the Louvain 
Library is a difficult matter but one 
that is being arrived at. 

As to book prices abroad, Holland 
prices are high but I bought up quan- 
tities of German books there not now 
to be found elsewhere. In Italy the 
booktrade is flourishing, especially in 
Florence and Rome. Stocks are low 
for business tax is high and dealers 
do not buy unless there are definite 
orders in sight. Now is unquestion- 
ably the time to buy in Germany and 
fair treatment is certain. 

I did not limit my buying on this 
trip to desiderta but bought, in addi- 
tion, what the market offered as bar- 
gains. 

At the close of the program, Miss 
Booth moved that Dr. Theodore W. 
Koch be named as Chairman for 1923. 
Motion carried. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION. 


The second general session of the 
conference met in the Assembly room 
at 9:15 Friday morning, Mr. Cleav- 
inger presiding. Announcements were 
made of the complimentary drive that 
was to be given the association that 
afternoon with tea at the Legler 
Branch, and of the complimentary 
dinner to be given that night in the 
Assembly room of the hotel. Illinois 
Library School members, present and 
past, were asked to lunch together in 
the North Cafe at 12:30. 


Miss Ahern spoke of the absence 
of Miss Hubbell, one of the most 
faithful members of the association, 
one who, she thought, had never 
missed a meeting of the I. L. A. since 
entering library work. Miss Hubbell 
was prevented from attending this 
meeting by illness and Miss Ahern 
moved that a telegram be sent Miss 
Hubbell expressing the regret of the 
Association that she should have been 
so detained, with hopes for her speedy 
recovery. The motion was seconded 
by Mr. Windsor and carried. 


Miss Ahern further moved that as 
Miss Effie Lansdon, another faithful 
member of the Association, had been 
detained at home by the illness of her 
father that a letter be sent to Miss 
Lansden conveying the regret of the 
Association at her necessary absence, 
with hopes for her father’s recovery. 
Motion carried. 

Mr. Cleavinger explained that as 
the State of Illinois was behind some 
of her sister states in the matter of 
school libraries that it seemed wise to 
devote one of the general sessions to 
the discussion of the subject; that in 
this discussion we could not do better 
than to have a statement of condi- 
tions and needs, and so our first paper 
would be from that standpoint. 

Mr. Cleavinger then introduced Mr. 
F. G. Edwards, Superintendent of 
Schools at Marshall, who gave the 
following paper. 


High School Libraries in Illinois. 
[F. G. Epwarps, Supt. Schools, Marshall.) 


What we need in Illinois High 
Schools at present is not superintend- 
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ents and principals with a knowledge 
of how a librarian is supposed to take 
care of books. We do need school 
administrators thoroughly awake to 
the fact that the high school library is 
absolutely as essential as the text- 
book. The library is destined to be- 
come the most important laboratory 
of the school. Until boards of educa- 
tion, principals and teachers realize 
the fundamental importance and 
necessity of a well organized high 
school library, which pupils have been 
taught to use with intelligence and 
discrimination, adequate improvement 
in our method of secondary teaching 
is not probable. Modern high school 
education demands the ability on the 
part of the pupils to collect evidence, 
to summarize and pass judgment. 
Hense the agitation throughout the 
United States for better high school 
libraries. : Our immediate 
problem is not with educational theo- 
ties but with school officials. We 
must arouse a library consciousness. 
As it is, appropriation for the high 
school library are always the first to 
feel the pruning knife. It is not neces- 
sary for me to enumerate the reason 
for a functioning high school library 
...but it is necessary that you bring 
these reasons to the attention of 
school officials.... Plan an aggressive 
campaign. Let no ladylike modesty 
keep you from calling on board mem- 
bers, principals, and teachers, not only 
once but often. Don’t tell them what 
they ought to do....but tell them 
what you are willing to help them do. 
Be specific and spend a good deal of 
time the how when and why with 
them. 


Several years ago a questionnaire 
was sent out to all of the 4-year high 
schools in the state. About 200 re- 
plies were received. Ninety-five per 
cent of the replies showed that there 
was close cooperation between the 
high school library and the public li- 
brary. 

In tabulating the answers there 
were four classes: Class four enroll- 
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ing from 880-2600 pupils; class three 
from 240-880; class two from 110- 
240 and class one included all high 
schools having fewer than 100 pupils. 


Eighty-eight percent of class four 
shows appropriations made by every 
board of education of from 10-23 
cents for each pupil enrolled in the 
high school. Not a high school was 
found without a librarian. Eleven 
percent of these librarians were grad- 
uates of reputable library schools and 
all but 5 percent had some profes- 
sional training in library work. There 
was a clear cut method of selecting 
books for the library. Teachers listed 
the books needed from lists approved 
by the board of education, the selected 
list was revised by the high school 
librarian, then by the principal, and 
finally went to the Board of Educa- 
tion for approval. The school library 
was in a separate room, housing three 
or four thousand books. It had a 
card catalog, was open as long as the 
school was in session. These were 
mainly reference libraries. 

In class three no school was found 
without a library—usually from one 
to two thousand volumes. Approp- 
riations were from 38-58 cents per 
pupil. The selecting of books seemed 
to be in the hands of principals acting 
jointly. 65 percent had a librarian but 
over half were without professional 
training. 

In the next group 35 percent of the 
schools reported. Of these about 
two-thirds made a regular appropria- 
tion of from 31-79 cents per pupil. 
Not one half of these had a librarian. 
Chaotic methods prevailed in the 
selection of books. No catalog and 
the library often a part of the study 
hall. Yet, numerically, three-fourths 
of all the high schools of the state are 
found in this class. 


Our first and greatest need is a li- 
brary consciousness among pupils, 
patrons, superintendents and teachers 
.... We must think of the library as 
the general work shop of the school 
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We should have a standard list 
from which all books are selected. ... 

In our investigation not enough evi- 
dence was found to justify a state- 
ment as to the minimum number of 
volumes. 

For schools of 300 pupils or less I 
would set 1000 as a minimum with 
ten books for each pupil over 100 en- 
rolled. 

For high schools larger than this 
2000 as a minimum with 3 books for 
each additional pupil. 

As to the amount per pupil I sug- 
gest for schools of 100 or less $1.00 
per pupil; from 100-250, 50c per 
pupil; 250-1000, 30c per pupil; 1000 
plus 20c. 

Regularity of appropriation is as 
necessary as amount. Both depend 
upon the ability of high school princi- 
pals to show the absolute need of a 
well-equipped library in the high 
school. Boards of education are not 
likely to develop an acute case of li- 
brary consciousness without help. 

As to trained librarians in Illinois 
high schools,—In group four 27 per 
cent had no professional training; In 
group three 55 per cent had no train- 
ing; In group two 80 per cent had no 
training; In group one 95 per cent 
without professional training. These 
figures speak for themselves. 

No one should be allowed to take 
charge of a high school library with 
less than eight weeks training in a 
regular library school, or unless having 
had a year’s experience in a well or- 
ganized school or public library of at 
least 4,000 volumes. In addition to 
this librarians should have the gen- 
eral educational qualifications of a 
high school teacher. 

We must plan a library course in 
which pupils are taught to use the li- 
brary as a tool. 

In making a summary of sugges- 
tions these are the points which must 
be considered first. 

1. Scientific selection of books for 
the high school library, properly classi- 
fied, and a high school library in every 
school. 
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2. Every high school teacher to 
have in addition to her other training 
at least a three hour course in library 
training. 

3. All high school libraries under 
the administration of some one with 
at least 18 weeks training in a stand- 
ard library school in addition to the 
other requirements set by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary schools. 

4. Regular and continuous appro- 
priations by boards of education for 
the high school library required by 
law. 

5. Courses in the use of books and 
the library given in every high school. 

6. A state high school librarian hav- 
ing general supervision of all high 
school libraries, acting under the di- 
rection of the State Department of 
Education. The first objective of this 
official should be to work out and put 
in practice a system of organization 
and centralization similar to that of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and New York, 
but still adapted to our particular 
needs. 

The high school library like Ban- 
quo’s ghost will not down at command. 
Possibly we can dally with the situa- 
tion some little time, but sooner or 
later the pressure of necessity will 
force us into acting. 

Following Mr. Edward’s paper, dis- 
cussion was postponed until after the 
next paper. 

The Association counted itself most 
fortunate in being able to have on the 
program Miss Harriet A. Wood, Su- 
pervisor of School Libraries of the 
Minnesota Department of Education. 
Miss Woods spoke on 


The Minnesota Plan. 
{Harriet A. Woop of Minnesota.] 


Minnesota has a population largely 
rural; there are in the state 12 counties 
without libraries, but all of the people 
in Minnesota understand the schools, 
and the library has been taken to them 


through the schools. State grants 
have been made for the purpose. Any 
one-room school which spends $40.00 
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for books receives at the end of that 
year a rebate of $20.00; a two-room 
school, or one larger spending $80.00 
receives at the close of the year a re- 
bate of $40.00, and a rebate at the 
same rate is made to a school spending 
even a smaller amount. 

Emphasis is not being placed on the 
high schools they are already looked 
after. A disappointed girl said “all 
the big kids get the books, and there 
are none left for the little kids.” It’s 
the little kids who are now being 
looked after. 

The Minnesota plan has been 
worked out entirely outside of poli- 
tics, the Commissioner of Education 
being elected for a longer term than 
the governor. The Board of Educa- 
tion are thoroughly acquainted with 
school conditions and policies. 

A week’s institute is offered each 
county in the state, where rural teach- 
ers may be trained in the care and use 
of books. Where this training has 
been given results have been most 
satisfactory. Last year attention was 
very largely given to repair work, and 
libraries in counties where this course 
was given are in noticeably better con- 
dition. Next year the teachers will 
have instruction in the use of their li- 
braries and suggestions as to ways in 
which their use may be made inspira- 
tional. 


The Library and the School. 
(HaNNAH LoGASA, University of Chicago.] 


Miss Logasa spoke of the part that 
the library plays in the new methods 
of education. The project method is 
becoming a thing of the past; objec- 
tives have broadened. We are not af- 
ter facts alone, but for broader living; 
we are training for citizenship and 
leisure ; are developing a reading habit 
in children and adults. The day of the 
single textbook is past. It’s no longer 
a Bible, with the coming of the labora- 
tory method, a pupil is supposed to 
read widely, to become imbued with 
his subject. If interested in wood- 
working he reads not only about dif- 
ferent kinds of woods, but on conser- 
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vation; he reads poetry and fiction; 
such a story as “The blazed trail; a 
pre-view of the subject is given, and 
the student is turned loose. After 
much reading he has a background and 
is ready to outline his work. This 
means, many, many books. The pub- 
lic library will be swamped, but it is 
the library’s great opportunity. If the 
laboratory method is introduced in the 
schools it will bring with it two very 
serious problems for the library—first, 
the question of decentralization. 
There will be many calls for class li- 
braries, and the central library may 
become a mere shell. Again, there are 
very few books that cannot be advan- 
tageously used in more than one place. 
Circulation will not be a test of the 
use of the library. Reference work 
will be a much better test. 

The second serious question will be: 
what per cent of your book fund can 
you spend for the school? 

School people are not given to tak- 
ing librarians into their confidence. 
Miss Logasa’s advice was to go out 
and learn from the schools what we 
are supposed to do, and then work 
out our own problems. 

The following full report of the 
work of the Education Committee was 
given by Miss Martha Wilson, Spring- 
field: 


Education Committee Report. 
{Miss MARTHA WILSON, Springfield.] 


To the Illinois Library Association: 

The Education Committee of your 
Association was created in response to 
a request from the A. L. A. Education 
Committee for a state branch. 

The primary purpose was to secure 
regional information on the relation 
between public libraries and school li- 
braries and the school library situation 
generally, for the A. L. A. and inci- 
dentally to stimulate the movement 
within the state. 

In February 1921, the president of 
the Illinois Library Association ap- 
pointed as the committee, Martha Wil- 
son, Springfield; J. F. Phelan, Chi- 
cago; Rachel Baldwin, Deerfield- 
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Shields High School, Highland Park; 
J. S. Cleavinger, University of Illinois, 
and Ida F. Webster, Lincoln. 

Two A. L. A. questionnaires were 
sent out. The one on the work of the 
public libraries with schools was dis- 
tributed by Mr. Phelan who summar- 
ized his findings in a very interesting 
report. He found in the replies a need 
for more active interest in and more 
support for the work with schools. 
To quote: “Ninety-two questionnaires 
were sent out and forty-one returned. 
A study will show that there is noth- 
ing to brag about, but it will offer food 
for thought. I perceive a strong in- 
dication among the librarians in the 
state to assist in every way the pupils 
in the schools, but they are handi- 
capped on account of lack of help and 
the means to pay for assistance.” 

From the Questionnaires on the re- 
lation of the college and University 
library to the school library work in 
the state, Mr. Cleavinger secured fif- 
teen replies from thirty sent out. Gen- 
eral consideration of the replies would 
indicate that in few institutions is 
recognition given to library training 
in faculty rank and salary with the 
occasional exception of the head li- 
brarian. The question regarding in- 
struction in the use of books and 
libraries for future teachers indicates 
that but one institution gives such in- 
struction to all. » 

In Ocober, 1921, the members of 
the committee were re-appointed, but 
with Miss Boyd of the University re- 
placing Mr. Cleavinger, who has how- 
ever in his capacity of president of the 
association, given active aid to the 
committee in all matters. 

The committee felt that with a State 
Education Commission at work upon 
a new educational policy, an effort 
should be made toward a more definite 
program for school libraries. It be- 
came, therefore, necessary to state the 
problem, and a policy. 

The committee met in Chicago, at 
the midwinter meeting, and considered 
suggestions from different members, 
Mr. Cleavinger, Mr. Windsor, Miss 
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Price and others, for a _ statement, 
which would express the needs and 
suggest a constructive plan. Succes- 
sive revisions have been made as sug- 
gestions and reactions have come from 
various sources, library and _ school, 
with final shaping by your president. 

As it stands, it is an effort to pre- 
sent a working idea for a school li- 
brary policy, giving detail only to 
show that something definite is de- 
sired. 

It has been sent to the members of 
the State Education Commission and 
to the chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of 21. 

The suggestion for a state school 
library policy for Illinois is, itself, the 
report of the Education Committee, 
and it is in your hands. 

MartHa WILSON 
ANNA Boyp, 
Joun F. PHELAN, 
Ipa F. WEBSTER, 
RacHEL BALpwWIN. 


A State School Library Policy for 
Illinois. 


1. The place of the school library 
in education is increasingly the subject 
of discussion and investigation. 

2. The modern school with its newer 
methods of teaching is more than ever 
dependent upon books and sources of 
information aside from the text book 
and for skilled service in directing 
their use. 

3. The majority of the states have 
legislation regarding the establishment 
of libraries in Elementary and Rural 
schools, which has resulted in useful 
libraries where there has been a 
trained person to direct the work. 
High school libraries have been regu- 
lated in some measure by the college 
entrance and other requirements of the 
regional Associations of Colleges and 
Secondary schools. 

4. In the growth of educational pol- 
icy for Illinois, it is highly desirable 
that there should be more emphasis 
on school libraries and more definite 
provision for their development. 
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5. The only laws in Illinois making 
provision for school libraries state that 
“School directors shall have power to 
appropriate school funds for the pur- 
chase of libraries* * * after provision 
has been made for the payment of all 
necessary school expenses” and the 
“Board of education shall have power 
to repair school houses * * * and fur- 
nish them with * * * libraries * * *.” 

6. The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction has issued lists of recom- 
mended books for high school librar- 
ies, and has set forth a minimum of 
books required for “recognized” high 
schools. 

?. There are a number of High 
school libraries in the state which are 
well organized and administered and 
which are giving good service in the 
particular school. 

8. The library as a factor in school 
work and life is needed in every type 
of school; rural, village and town. 
Since all of these cannot have trained 


7 library service, it is most desirable that 
" the state should provide, as a part of 


its school inspection, help in the selec- 
tion of books for schools of all sizes; 
advice and instruction in the care and 
arrangement of the library, and out- 
lines of instruction to be given to pu- 
pils in the use of books and libraries. 

9. Accurate information as to work 
being done in the state should be col- 
lected and policies outlined that de- 
velopment may be judicious, intelli- 


4 gent and educational. 


10. The report of the Committee on 
Library Organization and Equipment 
of the National Education Association 
and of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
known as the “Certain report” is the 
official standard of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
schools for the Middle West. It gives 
full detail of equipment and service 
for High Schools and Junior High 
schools and advocates State supervi- 
sion for the school libraries of the 
State. 

11. New York state library has a 
school libraries division, with a chief 
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and a High school library inspector, 
who is a trained librarian, and an Ele- 
mentary school library inspector has 
been asked for. 


12. Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Pennsylvania have School library su- 
pervisors in the state Department of 
Education. Indiana and New Jersey 
give similar service from the Library 
Commission, and Oregon from the 
State library. 


13. To bring Illinois into rank with 
other states of the Middle West, it is 
desirable that such an office should be 
established. 


14. Therefore: This committee, rep- 
resenting the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion, offers for your consideration the 
following recommendation: 


15. The office of Supervisor of 
School libraries in the state of Illinois 
shall be created. The person holding 
the office shall have professional li- 
brary training and shall have had 
recognized experience in library work. 
The Supervisor of School libraries 
shall be appointed by the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, and shall be 
a member of his department, with sal- 
ary and rank co-ordinate with those 
of other Supervisors in the same de- 
partment. 


16. The Supervisor of School li- 
braries shall have authority to make 
studies and investigations relating to 
school library conditions in Elemen- 
tary and Secondary schools of the 
state; he shall act in advisory capacity 
to the local officials of any Elementary 
or Secondary school in the state desir- 
ing advice on library matters; he shall 
prepare lists of books, outline courses 
of instruction in the use of books and 
libraries for pupils and teachers; he 
shall make an annual report of the 
work of his office to the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction; he shall 
make constructive suggestions and 
recommendations based on his stud- 
ies and investigations, looking toward 
the improvement and standardization 
of the school libraries of the state. 
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Committee 


MartuHa Witson, Lib’n. Lin- 
coln Library, Springfield, Ill. 
Member Advisory Commit- 
tee, library dept. N. E. A. 


Joun F. PHELAN, Supervisor 
of branches, Public library, 
Chicago. 

RacHet Batpwin, Librarian, 
Deerfield-Shields High 
School, Highland Park, II. 


ANNE Boyp, Instructor, Li- 
brary School, University of 
Illinois. 


Ipa F. Wesster, Lib’n. Pub- 
lic library, Lincoln, Illinois. 


After the reading of Miss Wilson’s 
report it was moved that Sections 15 
and 16 of the report found in “A 
State School Library Policy for Illi- 
nois” be adopted and that this action 
be reported to the A. L. A. Motion 
seconded and carried. 

Mr. P. L. Windsor brought up the 
subject of the Louvain Library, stat- 
ing that a campaign would be carried 
on this year among libraries, schools 
and colleges for funds to carry for- 
ward the restoration of that institu- 
tion. The following resolution was 
offered by Mr. Windsor: 

Resolved, That the Illinois Library 
Association records its deep interest 
and cordial approval of the project 
for the restoration of the Library of 
the University of Louvain as a free 
gift and testimonial of fellowship 
from individuals, organizations and 
institutions representing the scholar- 
ship of America. Resolution adopted. 

In addition to expressing our ap- 
proval, it was suggested that the Asso- 
ciation if possible, name a definite 
amount as its donation. Moved and 
carried that the I. L. A. donate $50.00 
to this restoration fund, the incoming 
executive committee to see that the 
motion was carried out. 

Mrs. Lucy W. Errett of Kewanee 
reported for the Recruiting Commit- 
tee that since the work of the I. L. A. 
Recruiting Committee duplicated to 
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an extent the work of the A. L.A 
Committee, that Miss Bogle had been 
asked to give that report. 

Miss Bogle summed up the various 
reports made by the Recruiting Com- 
mittee. The peak of the shortage of 
librarians had come in the spring of 
1920. A campaign had been put on, 
an appeal was made to colleges and 
universities, 200 being circularized 
through headquarters. Suggestions 
were given for calling attention of 
undergraduates to the desirability of 
library work. 

A study was made of a cause of 
the shortage—low salaries being the 
chief cause. An effort has been made, 
with a noticeable degree of success, 
toward having salaries increased. 
Posters, pamphlets, magazine articles 
and the personal efforts of many li- 
brarians have been some of the means 
employed toward recruiting. 


Session adjourned until two p. m., 
when cars would be in waiting for the 
boulevard drive. 


The Drive Adopted. 


A large number of association 
members accepted the hospitality of 
the Chicago Public Library in a long 
drive over the city, with tea at the 
Henry E. Legler branch. 

On Friday evening the Chicago Li- 
brary Club delightfully entertained 
the out-of-town guests with an “in- 
formal dinner” in the Assembly Room 
of the Chicago Beach Hotel. 


Chicago Library Club Dinner. 


An abundance of flowers, the pres- 
ence of an orchestra, the speaker's 
table on the raised platform, hinted 
of something more than “an informal 
dinner,”—something very much like a 
banquet. Miss Bogle, President of 
the Chicago Library Club acted as 
toastmistress. A word of welcome 
was given by Mr. C. B. Roden, with 
a response by Mr. J. S. Cleavinger, 
President of the Association. Mrs. 
Clara Louise Burnham, Mrs. Lucy 
Fitch Perkins, Miss Harriet Monroe 
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and Miss Edna Ferber, Chicago’s 
distinguished authors, talked, each 
most entertainingly. To Miss Ahern, 
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so well-known and standing for so 
much in the Library World, was given 
the honor of the closing word. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION. 


The closing session of the Associa- 
tion met promptly at nine o’clock on 
Saturday morning. The first number 
on the program was an address: 


Community Consciousness. 
[By Lorapo Tart.] 


In introducing the speaker, the 
President said: “One of the honors 
that comes to a presiding officer is the 
privilege of introducing a speaker to 
his audience. I have often thought 
that it would be more appropriate if 
the custom were reversed and the 
audience were introduced to the 
speaker. Certainly in the present in- 
stance it is not necessary to introduce 
a man so well known as Mr. Taft, so 
this morning I am going to intro- 
duce the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion to Mr. Taft, who will talk on 
‘Community Consciousness.’ ” 

Mr. Taft spoke informally and 
charmingly of his love for Illinois, 
of invitations received to appear be- 
for audiences, the average is about 
one acceptance to three refusals, yet 
it is always a pleasure to be able to 
accept an invitation to speak to 
friends. Mr. Taft said he was de- 
veloping a sentimental affection for 
Illinois, so strong that he would 
rather do a piece of work for one- 
half the price for Illinois than for 
double the amount if it were to go 
out of the State. He was interested 
in the public libraries of the State. 
They were the hope of the com- 
munities. 

Concerning community conscious- 
ness, Mr. Taft said: “I had some 
very illuminating experiences in my 
work abroad, with a new sidelight 
on American life. In this country, 
I had lectured to students and 
women’s clubs, even to chautau- 
quas, but when I talked to the men 
on the other side, I had a very dif- 


ferent audience. They came to hear 
me because it was wet and cold out- 
side, or because there might be a 
movie show after the lecture, or be- 
cause there was no place else to go. 
Usually they ‘sat through’, but 
sometimes it would be too much for 
one or more, who would get up and 
lumber out. To hold their attention 
called for great agility. My talks 
changed so that they were not 
recognizable, even to myself. Yet 
among the men, I discovered var- 
ious currents of thought and masses 
of emotion, a great love for “the 
home town.” 

A typical case was the youth whose 
attention being called to a scene of 
rare beauty, said, “Yes, it’s beautiful, 
but it isn’t Hannibal, Missouri.” Mr. 
Taft’s advice to these young men so 
far from home and to the librarians 
of Illinois, was the same, to do some- 
thing to make the home town attrac- 
tive and worthy of love. The soldier 
whose home in dreams was so desir- 
able a spot, was going to find life irk- 
some and humdrum if he came back to 
an unlovely town. It may seem that 
all have enough to do, yet the more 
we undertake the easier it becomes. 
Librarians are looked upon as an au- 
thority, youth is timid, doesn’t know 
how to take hold. It is the part of the 
librarian to encourage development. 
If the home town is to be loved by 
youth it must be lovable. Affection is 
a fabric made of warp and woof. 


Mr. Taft is making a unique collec- 
tion. Almost everybody is a collector 
of something, of shells, or coins, or 
stamps, or masterpieces, but this spe- 
cial collection mentioned is a collection 
of Illinois towns. He is getting to 
know them all over the State, and 
every once in a while a new town is 
added. Aurora has a new art gallery, 
and says that it is going to be one of 
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the leading cities in the U. S. in the 
purchase of art works. 

In time, there is to be a big map of 
Illinois in Mr. Taft’s back yard, and 
as he gets acquainted with a new town, 
it will appear on his map. Oregon 
with its statue of Black Hawk, Bloom- 
ington marked by the children’s foun- 
tain; Aurora by its art gallery, Spring- 
field by one of its old homes turned 
into an art gallery. Rockford and De- 
catur have art galleries. Already all 
over the state, towns are intimately 
enough known to find a place on the 
map, and librarians are invited to write 
of any new efforts being made toward 
beautifying their towns, or any en- 
couragement toward an appreciation 
of beauty. “If you start an art room 
in your library, write to me about it,” 
said the speaker. 


Illinois is three times the size of 
ancient Greece. There is no town that 
has not something of the past in it. 
Our work is to make the future of our 
own towns significant. In Italy, so 
full of beautified things, each little 
town has some distinguishing work 
of art, whose maker has seen some 
work of beauty in a neighboring town. 


The President voiced the apprecia- 
tion of the audience for this stimu- 
lating and inspiring address (here only 
touched upon), which had been so 
greatly appreciated by the Associa- 
tion. 


The A. L. A. 


Following Mr. Taft’s speech, Miss 
Ida Wright presented the claims of 
the A. L. A. which looks after the 
interests of libraries throughout the 
state, and nation. A visit to Head- 
quarters, where Miss Massey is edit- 
ing the Booklist, where Mr. Milam and 
Miss Bogle are conducting so many 
lines of work and giving help to so 
many people, is convincing proof of 
the claim that the A. L. A. has upon 
us. 

Illinois would be more than usually 
interested in having this a banner year, 
as Mr. Utley, one of our own mem- 
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bers, is President. Members of the 
I. L. A. were urged, if not already 
members of the A. L. A., to join. 

The Resolutions Committee were 
called upon at this time, as Miss Bag- 
ley, Chairman, had to leave, Miss 
Vilda Beem read the following resolu- 
tions, which were adopted: 


Report of Resolutions Committee. 

Be it resolved that the Illinois Li- 
brary Association express its most 
grateful appreciation of the courtesies 
extended by the Chicago Library Club, 
The University of Chicago, the Chi- 
cago Beach Hotel. The Chicago li- 
braries and other individuals and or- 
ganizations who have very generously 
contributed to the success of the meet- 
ing. 

Wuereas, Mr. A. L. Webster, for 
many years an efficient and valuable 
trustee of the Danville Public Library, 
has recently departed this life, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Illinois Library 
Association express its appreciation of 
his services to the Library movement 
and its sympathy to the Danville Pub- 
lic Library ; and be it further resolved 
that a copy of this resolution be 
spread on the minutes of the Associa- 
tion and sent to the Danville Public 
Library. 

Wuereas, Colonel John Lambert 
served for many years as a trustee of 
the Joliet Public Library and worked 
at all times for the best interests of 
the public and the library and 

Wuereas, death has recently re- 
moved him from the sphere of his ac- 
tivities; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Illinois Library 
Association express its appreciation of 
his services to the library movement 
and its sympathy to the Joliet Public 
library; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be spread upon the minutes of 
the Association and a copy sent to the 
Joliet Public Library. 

Wuereas, Mrs. L. L. Powell, li- 
brarian of the Cairo Public Library 
since its foundation, and active for 
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many years in promoting library inter- 
ets throughout the state recently met 
Wher death under tragic circumstances; 

be it 
9% Resolved, That the Illinois Library 
} Association express its appreciation of 
Wher services to the library and librar- 
ians, and extend its sympathy to the 
Cairo Public Library, and let it be 
further resolved that a copy of this 
F resolution be spread upon the min- 
J utes of the Association and sent to the 
‘Cairo Public Library. 
> Wuereas, Mr. S. S. Prouse, for 
many years the faithful and active li- 
brarian of the Peoria Public Library, 
has recently passed from this life; be 
Tit 
) Resolved, That the Illinois Library 
) Association express to the Board of 
Directors of the Peoria Public Library 
its regret and sympathy in the loss of 
Jhis hearty and cheerful services, and 
be it further 

Resolved, that a copy of these reso- 
lutions be spread upon the minutes of 
) the Association and sent to the Peoria 
> Public Library. 


Library of Congress. 


Mr. J. C. M. Hanson introduced the 
+ following resolution: 


\ Wuereas, there are at present 
Hover 3000 libraries in the United 
| States which are saving from 20 
} percent upward on every book ac- 
quired for which printed catalog 
records are available from the Li- 
brary of Congress, and over 3000 
4 additional institutions which should 
} profit by the same service, and are 
likely to in the near future, a serv- 
ice which not only saves to the li- 
braries of this country several mil- 
lions of dollars, but, what is fully 
as important, results in more schol- 
arly and efficient cataloging records 
than could possibly be provided 
= were they dependent upon their own 
resources; and, 
Wuereas, the salaries voted by 
Congress twenty-two years ago to 
tarry on this service at Washington 
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have remained practically un- 
changed up to the present time ex- 
cept for the war bonus in the lower 
grades, and since 1916 and 1917 par- 
ticularly, many of the best and most 
experienced assistants have, for this 
reason left the service to accept 
higher salaries elsewhere, the Li- 
brarian of Congress not being able 
with the small salaries available, to 
secure capable persons to fill the 
many vacancies, the cooperative 
work now centering about the Li- 
brary of Congress being, as a result, 
in the greatest danger of disintegra- 
tion and collapse: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the Illinois Library 
Association express its strongest 
endorsement of any bill now before 
Congress, or likely to be brought 
before that body, which may im- 
prove the situation with respect to 
salaries at the National Library and 
permit that institution to continue 
the important service which it is 
rendering as a center and leader in 
the cooperative cataloging move- 
ment of this country, a_ service 
which has recently been accepted as 
a model by a number of foreign 
countries. 


Resolved, that copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations of 
the Senate, Senator Francis E. War- 
ren of Wyoming, and the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House of Representa- 
tives, Hon. Martin B. Madden of 
Illinois. 

The above resolution, introduced 
by Mr. J. C. M. Hanson and strong- 
ly endorsed by Miss Ahern, Mr. 
Utley, Mr. Windsor, and others was 
passed with the amendment that the 
increased appropriation was to 
apply to all departments of the Li- 
brary of Congress. 


Hospital Library Service. 


Mr. Milam moved that the I. L. A. 
go on record as vitally interested in 
the library work carried on in the 
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hospitals for ex-service men- espec- 
ially as represented in the two large 
U. S. Veterans hospitals in Illinois 
—No. 30 at Chicago, and No. %6 at 
Maywood; that the Association ex- 
press approval of the U. S. Veterans 
Bureau in continuing and extending 
this work begun by the A. L. A. and 
of the hearty support accorded to 
the workers in the field by the var- 
ious medical officers in charge, and 
that the Association express the 
hope that the U. S. Veterans Bureau 
may adopt a definite policy of con- 
tinuing along the lines approved by 
the A. L. A. and other interested 
organizations, and of maintaining in 
the field and at the central offices, 
personnel qualified by the profes- 
sional training and experience to 
carry on this important educational 
work for the Veterans. 


Report of the Membership Com- 
mittee. 


The following report of the Mem- 
bership committee was read and 
adopted : 


The membership committee sent out 
over 600 letters to librarians, library 
assistants and trustees, not members 
of the Illinois Library Association. 
This letter set forth the claims of our 
association for the support of those 
interested in library progress in Illi- 
nois and urged active membership. A 
letter, enclosed with the treasurer’s 
dues, was also sent to each member of 
the association, requesting prompt 
payment of dues and _ expressing 
the hope that each would continue a 
member. A _ representative of the 
Association, empowered to collect fees 
from new members was at each dis- 
trict meeting. 


At the suggestion of the executive 
board, solicitors were appointed for 
the larger libraries of the state and 
for different groups of librarians, e. g., 
high school librarians. Twenty-six 
were asked to serve. Special empha- 
sis was given to Chicago and vicinity 
because the annual meeting was sched- 
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uled for Chicago and because many 
library workers in Chicago were not 
members of the State Association, 
Why is it that so many members of 
the Chicago library club are not mem- 
bers of the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion? 

The last report of the treasurer 
states that 139 new members have 
joined this year. Those who did not 
join at least have had their attention 
called to our association. 

This association should have 600 
members, and more. Continued ef- 
forts should be made to obtain new 
members and special efforts made to 
keep the members already enrolled. 

Miss Price read the report of the 
Legislative Committee which was 
adopted by the Association. 


Report of the Legislative Com- 

mittee. 

Since this has not been the year for 
the meeting of the State Legislature, 
there has been no important work 
done by the Legislative Committee 
further than to have under considera- 
tion several measures to be handed on 
to the new Legislative Committee. 

There should be some steps taken to 
maintain in the statutes the clause pre- 
venting any scaling of the library tax 
under the revenue act. The clause 
which prevents the scaling at the 
present time expires in 1923. 

Under our present law unincorpor- 
ated libraries may not buy or sell 
property for library buildings accord- 
ing to an opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

The committee also discussed the 
question of supervision of public 
school libraries, certification of librar- 
ians and pensions and wishes to make 
the following recommendations: 

1. That a legislative committee be 
appointed for the ensuing year, of 5 
(or 7) members, and that that com- 
mittee be authorized to appoint sub- 
committees from among trustees or 
librarians or other citizens, to work 
with the committee on special legis 
lative questions. 
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2. That the committee be asked to 
consider any proposed legislation affec- 
ing libraries, that may be presented to 
it by librarians or by trustees or that 
may be introduced into the legislature ; 
and that if any such proposed bill or 
legislation meets with the approval of 
both the Committee and the Executive 
Board it may be supported formally. 

3. And that the committee be in- 
structed specifically (a) to try to put 
into effect the recommendation of the 
educational committee approved by the 
association yesterday, providing for a 
state supervisor of schol libraries in 
the office of the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction at Springfield, (b) to 
continue its consideration of certifica- 
tion of librarians, of pensions or retir- 
ing allowances for librarians; to pre- 


) pare bills on these subjects, and if ap- 
5 proved by the executive board to try 


to secure the passage of one or both 


® of the bills. 


Anna May Price, 
P. L. Wrnpsor, 
C. B. Ropen. 


Chairman: 


) After the reports of committees, the 

President introduced Mrs. C. B. Rodin 
of Chicago who conducted the literary 
survey. 


From Henry James to Sherwood 
Anderson ; 
A Survey of Two Decades. 


The world of today, the world of H. 


aL. Mencken, Mrs. Roden finds very 


different from the world of 1900. In 
1900, Queen Victoria was still on the 
throne, the Spanish-American War 
had closed, and we were reading ro- 


4 mances, the aftermath of that war. It 


was the time of “Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes,” and Hewlett’s romantic stor- 
ies. Mrs. Freeman had published her 
last book of note, “Love of Parson 
Lord,” Stephen Crane’s colorful book, 


> “The red badge of courage” had ap- 
peared. 


Henry Fuller, a Chicago author, was 
writing. Booth Tarkington’s “Gen- 


| tleman from Indiana” and Clemens’ 


“Man that corrupted Hadleyburg” 
came out at this time. These are the 
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men of the last generation who are 
splendid antidote to the men of today. 
“Not that I do not like the men of 
today,” said Mrs. Roden, “I do like 
them, with their intense earnestness, 
their determination to find out the se- 
cret of life, but a complete diet of 
these later men is one-sided.” 

Two men of the last generation had 
been chosen for especial mention ;— 
Henry James, and William Dean 
Howells, as best and most worthily 
typifying the spirit of the earlier date. 
Each possessed the beauty of tran- 
quility. They were men at peace with 
themselves. There is in them none of 
that feverish unrest that marks the 
young novelist of the present. 

James is much more read of than 
read today. His appeal is not to the 
“high brows,” as is so generally imag- 
ined. He has a wonderful style, but 
a style very easily parodied, this is 
especially noticeable in Rebecca West, 
who writes so much in the James man- 
ner that she is known as his disciple. 
Hackett too, in writing of James, falls 
into the James style. 

His earlier writings, “Portrait of 
a lady,” and other books of these 
earlier years, may be easily read by 
anyone. It has been said of his 
style at that period that “It was a 
straight young thing that could go 
where it would.” In Mr. James’ 
writing, what he implies often be- 
comes greater than the thing ex- 
pressed. Complaint has been made 
that he failed in loyalty to his own 
land, yet no one has given us pic- 
tures of more wonderful Americans. 

James limited his characters to 
the leisure class so that his back- 
ground is narrower than that of 
Howells. 

Mr. Howells has written of all 
classes. His style is delightful and 
simple, with an appeal to all, most 
of his novels are purely American. 

Miss Alice Farquhar of the Chi- 
cago Public Library, had been asked 
to speak of Joseph Conrad. In con- 
sidering what to say of Mr. Conrad, 
so unlike any other writer, Miss 
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Farquhar said: she had mulled over 
many titles, only to conclude that 
the author could not be judged by 
any two or three of his books. In 
one you are held by the mystery of 
the sea, in another by a swiftly- 
moving plot; in another by the de- 
velopment of a character. In all, 
there is the sheer beauty of words, 
the touch of the real artist, the con- 
viction that here is an author who 
has arrived. 

Mrs. Roden continued, in passing 
from these earlier writers and com- 
ing down to the period of Mr. Wells 
and Mr. Galsworthy; “gone is the 
period of tranquillity and we find 
ourselves in the welter of the mod- 
ern chaotic novel in which the indi- 
vidual is pitted against society. 
Wells, Galsworthy and Arnold Ben- 
nett in England, and Dreiser in 
America, are among the earlier men 
of this type.” 

Miss Ely then spoke of a later 
group of men, as autobiographical, 


psychological, plotless, dealing with 
the lower strata of society, ignoring 
the upper class, protesting against 
existing conditions, but offering no 
solution of life’s problems. 
Compton McKenzie has dealt in 
detail with undergraduate life at 


Oxford. He pictures the disagree- 
able aspect of life, Carnival, Sylvia 
Scarlett and Youth’s encounter are 
characteristic works. These men 
carry their characters through sev- 
eral books. 

Canaan is biographical, his writ- 
ings marked by more seriousness 
than some others. Beresford was 
found the least appealing. Walpole 
at his best in pictures of childhood, 
as in Jeremy. He too has written a 
trilogy in Duchess of Wrexe, Green 
Mirror and The Young enchanted. 

D. H. Lawrence is a poet rather 
than a novelist. His two outstand- 
ing works are “Sons and lovers,” 
and “The White Peacock,” Swin- 
nerton is noted for swiftness of 
movement with “Nocturne,” as his 
most characteristic and finished 
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work. Oliver Onions and Dorothy 
Richardson also received mention, 

Miss Parham spoke of Willa §Sj- 
bert Cather, saying that having 
lived some time in Nebraska and 
havng known Miss Cather’s land of 
corn and cottonwood and golden 
sunshine, she felt she knew how 
truly Miss Cather had given the 
background and atmosphere of “My 
Antonia,” Song of the Lark, and “One 
of Ours.” That in a number of the 
tales in “Youth and the bright Me- 
dusa,”” it was another Miss Cather 
who was speaking, one who had moved 
from the land of the “Pioneers” to 
Greenwich Village. In these short 
stories, one found the touch of 
genius. “My Antonia,” “Song of the 
Lark,” Youth and the bright Me- 
dusa,” and “One of Ours” 
titles recommended for purchase. 

Mrs. Roden in closing said that 
while approving the recommenda- 
tion of these later books, she felt 
we should keep in mind and empha- 
size the sanity, and quiet, healthful 
atmosphere found in the men of the 
earlier decade. 


Election of Officers. 


At the close of the program, the 
nominating committee presented 
the following names: 

Miss Ida F. Wright, Evanston, 
President. 

Dr. Edwin Wiley, Peoria, Vice- 
President. 

Miss Lois F. Shortess, Charles- 
ton, Treasurer. 

Miss Nellie E. Parham, Bloom- 
ington, Secretary. 

Secretary. 

Miss Wright was called to the 
platform, and bespeaking the assist- 
ance of the Association, accepted 
the Presidency for the coming year. 
The report of the Legislative Com- 
mittee which had not been given J 
was heard, and the 26th Annual Ses- 
sion of the I. L. A. declared closed. | 
The attendance register numbered 
287. 

NELLIE E. PArHAM, 
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